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For the convenience of its subscribers and 
advertisers in Philadelphia, The Christian 
Union has opened a branch office at 404 
Arch Street, in that city, where subscrip- 
tions and advertisements will be taken, or 
any matters connected with the business of 
the paper attended to, 


Che @utlook. 


The Democratic party has at last done a wise 
thing; it has nominated two exceptionally good 
men on a fairly good platform. Its nominee for 
President, Gen. W. 8. Hancock, earned an honor- 
able reputation by his military career in the civil 
war. By his skill and courage at the battle of Get- 
tysburgh he did as much as any one man to turn 
a threatened defeat into a decisive victory; by bis 
administration of the military District consisting 
of the States of Louisiana and Texas he initiated 
that re-establishment of civil in lieu of military 
law which has culminated in the Southern policy 
of President Hayes. His career shows him to be 
a man of independence in thought and vigor 
in action. Hon. W. H. English, of Indiana 
{the Connecticut English is a very different 
man), the candidate for Vice-President, has 
shown himself to be an independent politician, 
with more than usual penetration and much 
more than usual courage of conviction. Under 
Buchanan’s administration he steadily opposed 
the majority of the party in their attempt to 
force slavery on the people of Kansas under the 
Lecompton Constitution, and did as much as any 
one man in Congress to defeat it. Since that time 
he has not been prominently active in politics, 
but is credited with having amassed a large fortune 
asa private banker. He declined a military com- 
mission, but was a war Democrat; and on the 
latest financial issues has been a consistent hard- 
money man. Sach a nomination by the ‘rebel 
brigadiers” is a greater victory for nationality 
than an election, and renders a ‘‘ bloody shirt” 
impossible. The weak point about the ticket— 
for it has a weak point—lies in the fact that 
General Hancock is a purely military man, and 
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history does not encourage us to elect military 
presidents. His views on the most important 
questions of the day, if he has any, are entirely 
upknown. He has had no experience in civil life, 
and, presumably, has no special acquaintance with 
either foreign affairs or domestic administration. 
He would, therefore, be largely dependent on such 
advisers as he could gather about him; and some 
of those who were foremost in pressing bis nomi- 
nation are men whom no thoughtful American will 
wish to see influential in shaping the course of 
American bistory for even four years. 


With but two exceptions, of any importance 
the Democratic platform is a very clear and terse 
enunciation of the principles of the Republican 
party. The Republican platform timidly com- 
mends a moderate protection of Awerican in- 
dustry; the Democratic platform tersely demands 
“‘a tariff for revenue only.” The Republican 
platform insists on the right and duty of the Fed- 
eral Courts to protect the vote in all elections for 
Federal officers; the Democratic platform is silent 
on that essential point, but vaguely declares 
against ‘‘centralizationism, and that dangerous 
spirit of encroachment which tends to consolidate 
the powers of all the departments in one.” Both 
platforms demand honest money, consisting of 
gold and silver and paper convertible into coin 
on demand, and neither has anything to say re- 
specting the dangers which threaten from unlim- 
ited silver coinage, nor on the question whether 
paper money should be issued by the government 
exclusively or by private bankers exclusively, or 
by both. Both platforms call for an amendment 
to the Burlingame treaty, so as to limit Chinese 
immigration, but the Democratic platform calls 
the loudest, and asa bid for the Pacific vote is 
more likely to be successful. One platform 
denounces and the other indorses Mr. Hayes’s 
administration; both call for Civil Service 
Reform, the only difference being that the 
offer no hint of any practical 
method for securing it, and the Republicans 
emasculated their Civil Service Reform resolu- 
tion by striking out the only recommendation 
of a practical and efficient method which it 
contained. The best elements of both parties are 
represented in the tickets; both candidates are 
men sans peur et sans reproche ; the canvass can- 
not be made one of personal slander and abuse, 
however energetically the scandal mongers may 
endeavor so to make it. The real question which 
the people of the United States have to decide 
this Fall is two-fold: 1. Are the dangers which 
threaten the nation to-day those of centralization 
or of disintegration; those of imperialism or those 
of rampant democracy? and, 2. Which, by its past 
history and present personnel, gives evidence of 
being most worthy to be intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the government for the next four 
years? On both these questions The Christian 
Union will have zomething to say hereafter. 


Last, and least, come the Prohibitionists with 
their Presidential ticket—Gen. Neal Dow, of 
Maine, for President; A. H. Thompson, of Obio, 
for Vice-President. All four of our Presidential 
candidates are generals. The platform arraigns 
both the Republican and Democratic parties as 
false to the principle of protection to the weak. 
The Republican party is false because it has al- 
lowed six Territories to be organized and five 
States to be admitted to the Union without pro- 
viding them witha prohibitory legislation, or even 
giving the people power to provide it. (What 
does this mean? do not the people frame ttreir 
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own constitution when they apply for admission?) 
Tbe Democratic party is false because in the va- 
rious States it has allied itself with the liquor 
traffickers. The platform tacitly concedes that 
Congress is powerless to interfere with the sale or 
use of liquor in the States, but it demands prohib- 
itory legislation in the District of Columbia and 
over all the Territories; and on this issue it sober- 
ly asks the suffrages of the American people for 
its candidates. Such a movement will produce 
no particular effect on National politics; but it 
produces the effect of bringing the temperance 
movement and the temperance folk into well- 
deserved ridicule. Nothing is so fatal to a good 
cause as the folly of its friends. 


The English House of Commons after a hot de- 
bate has refused by a small majority to allow Mr. 
Bradlaugh either to take the oath or to substitute 
for it the affirmation permitted to Quakers. So 
far as we can judge, this action is based on simply 
his general reputation of being an atheist; in 
which case it is an almost incredible exhibition of 
the illegal lengths to which party spirit re-enforced 
by religious prejudice will sometimes carry men. 
The majority against Mr. Bradlaugh was made up 
of the Conservative party, re-enforced by Irish 
Catholics and a few Eoglish Liberals. Mr. Brad- 
laugh refused to yield to the mandate of the 
House, and after a stormy scene was taken in cus- 
tody by the sergeant-at-arms and imprisoned in 
the Clock Tower of the House as a disturber and 
intruder. The iwprisonment was of short dura- 
tion; but Mr. Bradlaugh is reported to avow his 
determination to enter the House again as a mem- 
ber, and if he does a second arrest is inevitable. 
Mr. Gladstone opposed bis exclusion, buat the 
government, as such, indicated no policy. Wedo 
not admire either the taste or wisdom of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s constituency; but in a free govern- 
ment it is vastly better that even the worst ele- 
ments should be represented than that they should 
hide in the slums unknown. An eruption like 
Mr. Bradlaugh on the face of the body politic is 
more unpleasant but less dangerous than poison 
hidden in its veins. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s local option law has at 
last passed the House of Commons by a majority 
of nineteen. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington 
voted against the measure, the other members of 
the government generally voted in favor of it. 
Under this law the question whether liquor shops 
shall be licensed in any district is left to the peo- 
ple of that district; substantially the law of New 
York State. It had been rejected at several pre- 
vious sessions. This temperance victory was fol- 
lowed by another even more decisive, the pas- 
sage by a majority of thirty-six of a bill for 
closing public houses on Sunday in England and 
Wales. 


The French Assembly has at length passed a 
general amnesty bill by a vote of 333 to 140. An 
offered amendment excluding from the amnesty 
persons guilty of crimes against the common law 
—such as the petrolouses of Paris during the 
communistic craze—was rejected. Thus France 
ten years after her communistic mobs adopts the 
principle adopted by the United States govern- 
ment almost immediately upon the close of her 
civil war. While England is excluding a dema- 
gogical atheist from Parliament, France with 
wiser courage is opening the doors of her Assem- 
bly to demagogical communists. M. Gambetta 
led his party in this action, descending from his 
place in the tribune as moderator of the Assembly 
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to make so vigorous and effective a speech for it 
that the Assembly directed it be placarded in all 
the communes. This method of publication, con- 
fined in this country to the service of theaters, 
concerts and variety shows of all descriptions, 
serves a more useful purpose in France, where all 
government decrees are placarded in every village 
for public reading. M. Gambetta has added to 
his laurels by his courageous leadership in this 
matter. He in France, as Gladstone in England, 
is leader of his party in spite not only of all rivals 
but even of himself. 


To the list of recent steamboat accidents must 
be added the burning of the ‘‘ Seawanhaka,” 
which occurred on Monday night on her regular 
trip from New York to Glen Cove. The flames 
broke out just after the boat had passed through 
Hell Gate, and spread so rapidly that the Captain, 
who acted with great presence of mind, had 
barely time to beach ber on Randall’s Island, and 
was severely burned himself in the duty. Of the 
three hundred passengers it is believed that from 
thirty to fifty were either drowned or burned to 
death. The rest escaped mainly by jumping in 
the water, where they were picked up by small 
boats sent out from the Islands. The appalling 
frequency with which these accidents are recurr- 
ing emphasizes the necessity of more ample means 
of escape than any of the disabled boats have so 
far furnished, and of greater precautions in the 
construction and management of the boats them- 
selves. 








TWO STALE SLANDERS. 


SUBSCRIBER wishes us to give the facts 

respecting Mr. Garfield’s connection with 
the Credit Mobilier and the De Golyer pavement. 
The facts can be stated in a few words; it would 
be a needless waste of time and space to enter on 
a new analysis of the evidence ora discussion of 
baseless accusations and suspicions. 

The Credit Mobilier was a corporation organized 
for the purpose of purchasing and selling railroad 
securities. Its avowed objects were honest; its 
real aims, after it came into the hands of Mr. 
Oakes Ames and his co-parceners, was to secure 
the control of and get the profits from the Pacific 
R. R. Co. ; these were dishonest. It was charged 
against Mr. Ames that his business in Congress was 
to secare favorable legislation; that he was in- 
trusted with certain stock which he was left to 
place where it would do the most good: he alleg- 
ing that his sole purpose was to secure names that 
would give the enterprise weight and character. 
Stock in this concern was offered to Mr. Garfield 
by Oakes Ames, who was at the time a fellow Con- 
gressman. Mr. Garfield, knowing only the ostensi- 
ble, not the real nature of the corporation, took 
the matter into consideration, took counsel with 
one or two business friends and finally decided not 
to purchase. He never held a share of the stock, 
never saw a certificate, never even went far enough 
to examine the charter and acquaint himself with 
the real aims and purposes of the corporation. 
The only ground for the assertion that he pur- 
chased stock is the unsupported testimony of Mr. 
Oakes Ames; and he contradicted himself. This 
later testimony was offered in the winter of 
1873. Suits had then already been brought 
against him by stockholders in the company to 
compel him to account for the dividends which 
he had received on this and other stock left in his 
hands, and for these dividends it was necessary for 
him to account. In support of his statement that 
he had sold $1,000 of stock to Mr. Garfield he pro- 
duced a memorandum in his note-book charging the 
stock tohim. The dividends on this stock would 
have paid for the stock and left a balance of $329 
to come to the owner; and Mr. Ames produced a 
check on the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, who 
is accustomed to act as a banker for members of 
of the House, in the following form: 

JUNE 22, 1868. 

Pay O. A. or bearer three hundred and twenty-nine dol- 
lars and charge to my account. OakEs AMES. 

This check he said he had paid to Mr. Garfield. 
He admitted that he had never made any further 
payment, though the stock had earned 800 per 
cent. in dividends, that he never had given a cer- 
tificate to Mr. Garfield, and that be had taken no 
receipt from him; the check was not indorsed; 
and the Sergeant at Arms testified that he paid the 





money to Mr. Ames himself, not to Mr. Garfield. 
Mr. Garfield testified under oath that he had 
never purchased any stock, nor owned nor seen a 
certificate; and that the only money transaction 
he had ever had with Mr. Ames was nine months 
before the check bore date, when he borrowed 
temporarily of him $300, which he had repaid over 
three years before the investigation into the Credit 
Mobilier began. 

The De Golyer contract was a contract for 
putting down a wooden pavement in Wash- 
ington. The Board of Public Works, a 
body elected by the citizens of Washington, 
at that time made all contracts for public 
improvements; Congress had nothing whatever 
to do with the city adminstration, except to 


appropriate to the District a certain amount each 


year representing its fair share of the public ex- 
pense; the taxes, so to speak, which the United 
States owed to the city for its care of the streets 
andsquares. After the Board of Public Works 
bad decided to put down a certain amount of 
wooden pavement at a fixed price, Mr. Garfield 
was requested by the attorney of De Golyer to 
act for him in his absence, and present the ad- 
vantages of the De Golyer pavement for the pur- 
pose of securing the contract to De Golyer. On 
this state of facts it is intimated that he was re- 
tained to secure his vote in Congress. In fact, 
Congress had nothing whatever to do either with 
awarding the contract or fixing the price. 

The Credit Mobilier fraud was thoroughly in- 
vestigated at the time, and Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats agreed in acquitting Mr. Gartield of all 
complicity with it. The Hon. J. S. Black isa 
somewhat stalwart Democrat, certainly one not 
prejudiced in favor of the Republican leader of 
the House; and Mr. Black wrote in 1873: ‘It is 
altogether unjust to put him (Mr. Garfield) on the 
list of those who knowingly and willfully joined 
the fraudulent association in question.” Both the 
Credit Mobilier and the De Golyer slanders were 
flung at Mr. Garfield in his subsequent canvass in 
the Western Reserve, and before a constituency 
as sensitive to the honor of their representative as 
any constituency in the nation, and he was vindi- 
cated by a triumphant re-election. 

The attempt to convert the present into a cam- 
paign of calumny, whether by vilification of Gen. 
Hancock for the execution of Mrs. Surratt or by 
vilification of Gen. Garfield on the crooked mem- 
oranda of Oakes Ames, will not succeed. Rotten 
eggs flung at public speakers are no longer regard- 
ed as arguments on the American hustings, and 
the time is not far distant when rotten slanders, 
seven years old, will be banished from American 
journalism, and the paper which endeavors to fling 
them will be ostracized by all decent readers. 








A VOICE FROM THE HIGHWAYS. 


HE ‘‘ Boston Herald” has been investigating 

the question why so many in that city ab- 

sent themselves from church. For this purpose it 

has sent its reporter to interview a number of non- 

church goers and gives the result of their inter- 

views in a couple of columns. That result we 
may epitomize in a few sentences. 

An accountant, salary $1,200 a year, cannot af- 
ford it, and will not go as a ‘‘dead beat” or to 
mission chapels. 

A widow lady had too much church-going in her 
youth, and learned to hate it. 

A music teacher cannot dress well enough to feel 
comfortable in a fall dress congregation. 

An intelligent mechanic, formerly Roman 
Catholic, finds the church barren and goes to 
spiritual seances instead. 

A young professional man was spoiled for other 
preachers by Mr. Murray. 

A tired-looking shop-girl stays away from 
church because her employer is one of the pillars. 

An active business man believes in the ethics of 
Christianity but not in the theology of the 
eburches; be is said to be a type of a large class. 

An engineer wants knowledge in relation to the 
things the preachers talk about, but they do not 
give him what he wants. A blacksmith is in the 
same category; he gets no ‘‘ new ideas ” at church. 

Of course such a set of hap-hazard interviews 
do not cover the ground; cannot cover the ground. 
But they are at least suggestive, and worthy of 
study by pastors, churches, and chureh-goers, It 





is doubtful whether the Church can do anything 
to attract the man who finds no food in sermons 
but delights in the mush of a spiritual seance; or 
whether an ordinary minister can attract the 
young man whose appetite for homely counsels 
bas been destroyed by the too highly seasoned 
viands of Mr. Murray; or whether any skill inthe 
pulpit can furnish the kind of knowledge respect- 
ing God and his government which the mechanical 
engineer is looking for. But there are some things 
which the churches and ministers can do. They 
can make the church service less of a dress affair, 
so that the poor music teacher may ‘eel at home 
though she is not dressed as for a re: aption. They 
can give a hospitable welcome to strangers, and 
not keep them waiting half an hour in the porch 
for the overworked sexton to show them tardily to 
aseat. Tardy hospitality is no hospitality at all. 
They can reserve some of the best pews in the 
church to be given to strangers, and not put them 
off in mission chapels, or in pews that no regular 
attendant will hire at any price. And they can 
encourage their preachers to speak of topics of 
present and current interest, to discuss living 
issues, to apply the truth to the events and 
wants of to-day, without stirring up an oppo- 
sition and making it hot for him whenever he 
dares to venture out of the ‘‘good old paths.” 
Modern skepticism is not a mere change of 
temperature for an hour or a day, but a 
change of climate. We are in transition; the 
pulpit cannot prevent the change; it can and 
ought to lead the community through the 
change. What modifications in forms of theolog- 
ical statement and methods of charch service and 
pulpit address ought to be made is a question too 
large to be entered on ina paragraph. But it is 
very safe to say that every minister must have a 
larger liberty than, practically, most of them exer- 
cise, if not more than most of them enjoy, if he 
is going to study how to meet even the real wants, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual, of those who 
now stay away from church because they get 
nothing when they go to church. 








LITERARY CONDITIONS IN AMERICA. 


ENERALIZATIONS are decidedly the easiest 
and most fascinating form of intellectual 
activity, and few writers are strong enough to re- 
sist the tewptation to coin a brilliant phrase or 
make a striking antithesis at the expense of his- 
torical accuracy. Mr. Carlyle found it, doubtless, 
very satisfactory to say that poetry lingered at 
Thermopyle and turned away from Bunker Hill. 
It is a striking statement, but Mr. Carlyle should 
have put it in the form of a prophecy and not 
stated it asa fact. Thermopyle came more than 
a century before the splendid flowering of the 
Greek mind at Athens, and America no less than 
Greece needs time to ripen her choicest fruits. 
The element of time in the creation of a literature 
is very generally ignored by our foreign critics, 
who set the brief years of our history side by side 
with the long record of English achievement and 
then condemn us because we have so much less to 
show. 

A careful study of literary conditions in this 
country goes far to refate the opinion that our 
national] environment does not foster the develop- 
ment of literature. The prime element in all 
great epochs of literary creation has been either 
ap intense national sentiment, inspiring wide and 
deep emotion among masses of people and finding 
its expression in writing of the most impassioned 
kind, as in the age of Pericles and that of Eliza- 
beth; wide and quick sympathy with those ideal 
and aspiring conceptions of life which are the 
very substance of literature, as in the days of 
Moliere and Goethe; or a keen appreciation of 
beauty in thought and form, as in the age of 
Queen Anne. One of these conditions America 
furnishes more perfectly than ever before in liter- 
ary history. No other nation has ever read so 
many books, no other reading public has ever em- 
braced so many social conditions. That inspira- 
tion which an orator always finds in a great 
audience awaits every successful American writer. 

The fect that this sympathy and appreciation 
are popular rather than critical and selective does 
not diminish the value of the ultimate judgment. 
That which preserves books from obscurity and 
makes them active forces in the lives of successive 
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generations is not the concurrent opinion of spe- 
cialists nor the indorsement of critics, but the 
recognition in them by the great world of readers 
and thinkers of those vital elements which nourish 
the expanding life of humanity. The popular 
judgment often makes mistakes, but when it has 
crystallized it is the decision of the tribunal of 
highest authority. When Michael Angelo was 
asked for the most authoritative opinion of a cer- 
tain statue his answer was, ‘‘ Leave it to the judg- 
ment of the public square.” In the ateliers of 
the artists a nicer appreciation of technical excel- 
lencies would certainly be found, but the essential 
truth of a work of art, its success or failure in 
representing some aspect of the universal life of 
wan, find their severest test ultimately in the 
judgment of the masses. 

So far as a sympathetic atmosphere is con- 
cerned, the wide differences between English and 
American life must be taken into account. In 
Eogland, social and intellectual interests are con- 
centrated in London; to win reputation there is 
to secure immediate fame throughout Great Brit 
ain. Dr. Johnson used to say that within a radius 
of a few miles of his favorite resort in the metrop- 
olis the genius and knowledge of England were 
collected. A cultivated opinion is met in a hun- 
dred drawing-rooms, and the stimulus of an intel- 
lectual race represented in its most accomplished 
members is kecnly felt by the man of letters. 
Bat the fallibility of this cultivated English opin- 
ion bas recently received a striking illustration in 
the fact that a great political revolution has been 
accomplished without any perception of an im- 
pending change in London society. The political 
power of England was in the hands of people 
concerning whose opinions London drawing-rooms 
were as profoundly ignorant as if they had been 
the opinions of the French peasantry. In litera- 
ture no less than in politics che suffrages of the 
masses rather than the opinions of the few decide 
all questions. 

In this country there is no such concentration 
of intelligence and culture. There are half a 
dozen intellectual centers; indeed, if local claims 
are to be credited, there are at least ten thousand. 
The favorable judgment of New York or Boston 
may give a book an immediate sale; but it can- 
not insure it lasting acceptance and popularity. 
The literary constituency is scattered from Augus- 
ta to San Francisco, and there is no point at which 
its collective opinion is expressed. But the fact 
that it covers a great territorial area does not chill 
the warmth of its appreciation and sympathy with 
the best forms of artistic work. Society may not 
honor the man of letters so generously as in Eng- 
land, but the people at large stand in much closer 
relations to him, and reward him with a more out- 
spoken affection. The contact between the writer 
and his readers in this country is very intimate 
and ought to be very inspiring. 

There is one other condition in American life 
more profound and stimulating than any that 
have been named—the national consciousness of 
a free future, of the possibilities of peaceful adap 
tation to social and political change, of unlimited 
opportunities of growth. There are no historic 
barriers of caste or organization which can 
only be modified by revolution, no ancient 
abuses borne by groaning populations, no muss of 
inherited ignorance. There is an open future, 
rich in promise and hope. The moral effect of 
this is seen at a glance by contrasting English 
contemporaneous literature with American. The 
tone of the former is largely pessimistic, the tone 
of the latter is uniformly hopeful. It is noticeable 
that the older men of letters in England are in- 
clined to gloomy views of the future of society. 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson and many others see 
only increasing perplexities in the coming years. 
It has been said that there is some element in the 
intellectual atmosphere of England which sours 
rather than ripens the most promising fruit. 

On the other hand, no class of writers could be 
named whose youthful aspirations are still so fresh 
and controlling as those of America. To Bryant, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier and Holmes, age 
gives an added charm of sweetness and repose. 
Life still glows as in the days when its ways were 
untrodden, and the years have only brougfit the 
real and the ideal into clearer and closer relations. 
Conditions which develop such beauty of char- 
acter, such nobleness of life and such variety of 





production as have characterized the last half cent- 
ury of American literary history may be safely 
trusted in the fullness of time to produce a na- 
tional literature as great as our opportunities and 
our aspirations. 








NOTES. 


The Christian Union of this week contains the sec- 
ond of Miss Howard’s admirable letters trom Ober- 
ammergau, portraying the Passion Play with such 
sympathetic appreciation as to give one quite a new 
idea of its power and of the simple.minded Cevotion 
with which the actors undertake their parts. Next 
to going to Oberammergau one's self the best thing is 
to read Miss Howard’s description. In his article on 
Boyish Men Dr. Tyng presents a counterpart to his 
picture of two weeks ago. The article by Dr. Sturte- 
vant briefly and forcibly emphasizes the plea which 
we made editorially last week for an intellectual and 
spiritual conference without the assumption of 
legislative authority. Mrs. Beecher and Mrs. Goodale 
contribute to The Home some lessons out of their 
valuable experience, and in the Young Folks Mr. Mc- 
Cormick has one of his realistic stories of child life, 
which our readers will find to be appropriate to the 
season and not without a moral purpose. They will 
perbaps recognize one or two of the characters as hay- 
ing figured before in these columns. The poem in 
this issue by Mr. Edgar Fawcett is one of the strongest 
pieces of versification which he has lately produced, 
while that by Mrs. Butts is not less noteworthy for 
its tender spiritual tone. 





The Cincinnati “Gazette” tells an interesting and 
characteristic story of the moral power of Gen. Gar- 
tield over men. It was the morning after Presidert 
Lincoln’s assassination. An enormous crowd had 
gathered at the Wall Street Exchange. The wrath 
of the workingmen was simply uncontrollable, and 
revolvers and knives were in the hands of thousands 
of Lincoln’s friends ready to avenge the death of the 
martyred President without being careful to con- 
sider who deserved penalty. Speeches from Butler 
and Dickinson had doue nothing to appease the gath- 
ering wrath of the mob. Two men had been beaten— 
one lay dead, the other dangerously;wounded—for de- 
claring that Lincoln ought to have been hung long 
ago. Some had made a rude gailows out of scantling 
with a looped halter hanging from it. Suddenly some 
one raised a shout, “* The ‘ World!’ The ‘ World!’ The 
office of the ‘World!’” It was the signal for a 
surging movement which a moment later would 
have been a terrible march. Just then a man 
stepped forward with a small flag in his hand, and 
beckoned to the crowd. “Another telegram from 
Washington!” And then, in the awful stillness of the 
crisis, taking advantage of the hesitation of the 
crowd, a right arm was lifted skyward, and a voice 
clear and steady, loud and distinct, spoke out: ‘Fel- 
low citizens! Clouds and darkness are round about 
Him! His pavilion is dark waters and thick clouds 
of the skies! Justice and judgment are the establish- 
ment of His throne! Mercy and truth shall go before 
His face! Fellow citizens! God reigns, and the gov- 
ernment at Washington still lives!” The effect was 
tremendous. The crowd stood riveted to the ground 
in awe, gazing at the motionless orator, and thinking 
of God and the security of the government in that 
hour. As the boiling wave subsides and settles to the 
sea when some strong wind beats it down, so the tu- 
mult of the people sank and became still. All took 
itasadivine omen. It was a triumph of eloquence, 
inspired by the moment, such as falls to but one 
man’s lot, and that but once, in a century. The 
speaker was Gen. Garfield, of Ohio. 


In the death of George Merriam, which occurred on 
Tuesday, June 22d, at Springfield, Mass., the cause of 
popular education in this country loses one of its 
most venerable and foremost supporters. Mr. Mer- 
riam was the founder in 1831 of the firm of G. & C. 
Merriam, which purchased in 1847 the platesand copy- 
right of Noah Webster’s large dictionary and there- 
after devoted themselves almost exclusively to its 
publication. At that time the work was not in large 
public favor, mainly on account of its unwieldy size 
and the radical changes which Dr. Webster had intro- 
duced in the orthography of the language. By judi- 
ciously recasting the work, so as to bring it within one 
volume, and dispensing with some of the more objec- 
tionable forms of spelling, and by extensive advertis- 
ing, the firm rapidly increased the circulation of the 
dictionary and obtained for Dr. Webster the leading 
place among American lexicographers. The service 
which this enterprise bas done for the country at 
large, in extending the knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, in simplifying its orthography and éstablish- 
ing it upon a permanent basis, cannot be too highly 
estimated. Mr. Merriam wasa man of large executive 
talent, practical common sense, great kindliness of 
heart and deep spiritual tone. He was the father of 
Mr. George 8S. Merriam, one of the former editors of 
The Christian Union, and always took, himself, a 
warm personal interest in the welfare of the paper. 


The Christian Union has barely mentioned the re- 
ported conversion of Charles Reade, without reporting 
the details worked up in the letter which originally 





communicated the facts; because those details, being 
a report of a private conversation with Mr. Reade’s 
spiritual friend and couns+lor, seemed to us at once 
too doubtful to be regarded as news and too sacred 
to be reported as gossip. Mr. Reade, in a letter the 
gentleness of whose tone is perhaps the best possible 
evidence of the renuineness of his conversion, repu- 
diates the accuracy of the report in some of its most 
essential particulars; especially the notion that he 
ever was a rationalist or rationalistic in his views. 
He says: 

I was instructed in the Christian verities from my cradle 
by my dear mothe:, who was a saintand a deeply-read theo- 
logian. I bave deciared my faith in my books many times, 
and, in face of that public declaration, Dr. Stanton’s state 
ment is really too unscrupulous in itself, and the base of an- 
other calumny; for my deceased friend, though a less in- 
structed, was a firm believer. 

the proprieties of life are unhappily not infre- 
quently violated by the passion for news; but report 
ing the confidences between an Evangelist and the 
soul which sought his guidance to Christ carries this 
violation rather farther, we think, than we have 
often known it to be carried before. 

The Children’s Aid Society have opened their sur 
mer home at Bath, Long Island, to which parties of 
about 150 children will be sent down every Monday 
moraing during the summer to spend a week. The 
place is delightfully situated upon New York Bay. 
has ample bathing and play room, with pleasant 
walks into the back country, and furnishes a most 
healthful change from the slums and alleys in which 
most of them live. During the season it is expected that 
4,000 children will avail themselves of this privilege 
under the auspices of the Society and the care of ex- 
perienced teachers. The place is stocked with cows, 
so the children have all the fresh milk they want, 
together with a plentiful supply of oatmeal, fresh 
vegetables and wholesome food of all kinds. During 
the past winter many improvements have been made 
to insure the greater comfort of the inmates. It is 
safe to say that in no way can greater service be 
done to the poor children of this city, or a larger 
pleasure be added to their lives, than by enabling 
them to escape, even for so brief a time, from the 
foulness and wretchedness of their homes to the 
purity and wholesomeness of the seashore. 





There lies before.us a copy of ‘‘ The Berean Guide,” 
Volume 1, Number 1, edited by the Rev. P. Bailey, 
published at Beekmantown, N. Y.,in whichthe pro- 
spectus announces the object of the paper: “ To pro- 
mote apractical knowledge of the Bible.” His scheme 
included a co-operative study of the Bible in course, 
to be promoted by the Berean Society; one feature of 
which was the pledge on behalf of all Berean classes 
‘*to study the same chapter at the same time;” this 
unity of investigation to be for the mental edification 
of the whole, The editor recognizes the difficulty of 
inaugurating such a movement, but says he “feels 
compelled to make the attempt, at least to cradle itia 
bulrushes till God shall provide more efficient means.”’ 
This seems to establish the fact that to Mr. Bailey 
belongs the honor, much disputed, of having been the 
first to start the scheme of united Bible study which 
has finally developed into the International Sunday- 
school course. 





Justice Peloubet, of Jersey City, deserves promotion. 
A Methodist preacher in that city, preaching on the 
“Narragansett” disaster, denounced the officers and 
crew as cowards; whereupon Captain Young, who 
was present, responded with Methodist energy, but not 
with the ordinary Methodist response, ** You're a iar.” 
He was arrested for disturbing a religious service; 
but Mr. Justice Peloubet held that it was no greater 
disturbance to call out ‘‘You’re a liar’’ than “Amen,” 
or “Hallelujah.” One expressed approval, the other 
disapproval. Probably both the minister and the 
captain are sorry for their folly by this time; but 
there is a suggestion in the incident for other min- 
isters, that personalities are always out of place in 
the pulpit. The man who makes a railing accusation 
at a neighbor under such circumstances that the 
accused can put in no defense cannot himself be 
easily acquitted of cowardice, whether he is a 
preacher—or an editor. 

Mr. Charles H. Rockwell contributes to the current 
number of *‘ Appieton’s Jourval” a timely defense of 
M. de Lesseps against Mr. Morgan's attack, published 
in a recent number of the same periodical, in which 
the great engineer’s competency was not only called 
in question but his integrity seriously a-sailed. Mr. 
Rock well’s article is vigorous, full of information, as 
is everything he writes, and strong in the logic of 
facts. Is it not singular that the Society of Civil En- 
gineers, who evtertained M. de Lesseps while in this 
city with every possible civility, failed entirely to put 
in any plea in reply to charges affecting his moral 
character? 


The Sunday-school assemblies are about to open 
their summer campaign. We have already given the 
programme of that to be held at Chautauqua, and in 
our Religious News column will be found a full list 
of the others. Those who can find or make time to 
attend any of these various meetings may be sure of 
being amply repaid for their efforts. 
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NATURE IN BONDAGE. 
By EpGar FAWCETT. 
7 SOMETIMES muse, in mournful way, 
Since tyranny should make us mourn, 
Of how the city’s cruel sway 
Chokes Nature down with stony scorn! 


Of how, where traffic’s noises rave, 

Where dull roofs crowd and gray streets run, 
The great primeval woods once gave 

Their leafy laughters to the sun. 


Of how, in purlieus wrought for ease 
And all that luxury enshrines, 

Perchance ua briery dell heard bees 
Boom dreamy round its eglantines! 


Of how, in slothful haunts of wrong, 
Where vice and squalor darkly merge, 

Perchance a crystal brook’s pure song 
Has thrilled the violet on its verge! 


And yet, intolerant of thrall 

Whose rigid rule she may not quell, 
I mark, at many an interval, 

How fettered Nature would rebel. 


For clear in squares of courtyard space 
Oc breaks of foliage, rarely seen, 

Or grass rimmed pavements, I can trace 
Her timorous episodes of green! 


But where some fragraut park sweeps wide | 
Her woful slavery gleams more plain; 
As though its captive yearning cried 
With lovelier eloquence of pain! 
Ah, Nature, find your comfort here: 
That still, for all man’s power may do, 
Your great heaven arches, year by year, 
Its chaste unvanquishable blue! 


And still, though art, with garish light, 
Your duskier mood dismays and mars, 
Pale o’er the city, night by night, 
Beam your undominated stars! 








PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
AFTER THE PASSION PLAY. 
By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 


HE Passion Play, briefly, consists of seventeen 
dramatic scenes adapted from the life of Christ 
according to the New Testament, each scene preceded 
by tableaux from the Old Testament of a typical and 
prophetic nature, the meaning and application of each 
tableau being expounded by the chanting chorus of 
protecting angels. 

This is the bare statement of the purport of the play, 
but it conveys no suggestion of the earnestness and 
simplicity, the natural grace and dignity of these vil- 
lagers, their dramatic force and feeling, and the per- 
fection of arrangement by which tableau, dramatic 
scene and song glide one into another the whole day 
long without the slightest hesitancy. 

It is announced at daybreak by the cannon on the 
meadow beneath the high peak of the Kofel, and by re- 
peated echoes along the neighboring mountains. 
Masses, which all who participate in the play attend, 
are said in the village church from three o’clock till 
seven. Soon after daybreak may also be heard the 
voices of legions of peasants who, having slept—or not 
slept—on hay in sheds and barns, are glad to creep out 
of their poor shelter, and, literally, rise with the lark. 
The church is crowded every instant. The whole vil- 
lage is full to overflowing and breathless with excite- 
ment and expectation. At precisely eight the cannon 
beneath the Kofel gives the last signal and the overture 
begins. The amphitheater, holding six thousand per- 
sons, is crowded. From the right and left of the stage 
the members of the chorus advance, one by one, meet- 
ing in the center and taking their position in a slightly 
concave line. Lights and shadows play over their 
white robes and crowned heads. The breeze blows 
the bright mantle of one, the floating golden hair of 
another, and the unconscious birds fly before our eyes 
and sing in our ears all day long. The stage, which is 
said to be somewhat after the plan of the old classic 
theater of Greece, is uncovered except at the back, 
where tableaux are shown on an ipner covered stage 
with a drop curtain, on which is a view of Jerusalem. 

In the opening scene of the play there is something 
indescribably touching. One is not prepared for it. 
The curtain has fallen upon the tableau of Adam and 
Eve expelled from Eden, and upon an. allegorical pict- 
ure representing the adoration of the cross, and the 
voices of the angels have hardly ceased when from 
far away comes the slowly advancing multitude wav- 





ing palm branches, singing and rejoicing. Five hun- 
dred people in brightest Oriental garb, thronging, 
swaying, shouting their exultant Hosannas—men and 
women of Jerusalem, pilgrims and strangers who have 
come to keep the passover, children raising their little 
hands and crying, ‘‘Hail, Son of David!” turning their 
rapt faces toward the grand form one distinguishes 
through the dense crowd; toward the pale sorrowful 
face of him who is entering Jerusalem riding upon an 
ass. And the sunshine streams down upon them, and 
the joyous birds fly over their heads; and the fair hills 
rise beyond, and their sweet swelling chorus soars 
higher and higher toward the sky. He raises his 
hands to bless them and their children. He leans to- 
ward them with ineffable tenderness, ineffable sadness. 
The shadow of his fate already rests upon his patient 
brow. From this moment of his entrance there is an 
overwhelming grandeur and pathos in his bearing. 
Breathless, tearful, we follow his footsteps as he treads 
the streets of Jerusalem and Bethany and the slopes of 
the Mount of Olives, and live with him two thousand 
years ago. 

Not once does any look or gesture jar upon one’s 
highest ideal. So profoundly impressive is he that the 
moment the pallid face and the long, softly-waving hair 
ure seen utter stillness prevails. At one time this 
afternoon there was disturbance—loud voices and 
laughter among the peasants. A sudden rain fell in 
torrents upon them, and some opened umbrellas, while 
others behind remonstrated, and the confusion was: in- 
creasing every moment. Annas, with attendants, stood 
upon the balcony of his house. Not a word they said 
could we hear. The door opened, and the soldiers led 
out the pale Christus, his hands bound behind him, 
and instantly there was a great calm. 

As the drama proceeds the realism becomes terrible. 
The details of the New Testament narrative are most 
minutely carried out. He is scourged before our eyes. 
He staggers under the weight of the cross. The tradi- 
tional Wandering Jew and St. Veronica are here 
introduced. The Jew bids Christ begone, as he fain 
would rest a moment by his house, and the long, sor- 
rowful look he receives haunts him forevermore on his 
ceaseless course. Christ blesses the weeping, kneeling 
Veronica, and gently gives back her handkerchief, on 
which, however, no imprint of his face appears. Simon 
of Cyrene relieves him of the cross, and places it, with 
a look of rapture, on his own shoulders. Slowly the 
great procession sweeps on toward Calvary. We see 
the form suspended on the cross, the two thieves on 
either side. The soldier gives him vinegar to drink. 
He looks with indescribable tenderness at Mary and 
John, and says, ‘‘ Woman, behold thy Son. Son, be- 
hold thy mother.” His face expresses the final supreme 
agony. He cries, ‘ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani.” His 
head sinks on his breast. It is over. 

Whether viewed in a devotional or an artistic sense, 
this scene and the following one, of the descent from 
the cross, are inexpressibly wonderful, and fill the soul 
with keenest emotion. Nicodemus, Joseph of Arima- 
thea, Simon of Bethany and John remove the body 
with loving, patient touch, and lay it with all gentle- 
ness on a white cloth, the head resting against Mary’s 
knee. The descent from the cross is said to be copied 
from Rubens’s picture; but it differs from it in many 
details. The action demands excessive care and pa- 
tience, and is conducted with perfect delicacy of feel- 
ing and with loving reverence. The few words spoken 
are what might have been said. And this, indeed, may 
be remarked of the whole text of the Passion Play. 
Nothing is said which might not in reason have been 
said at the time. The discussions in the Sanhedrim 
undoubtedly took place, though unrecorded in the New 
Testament, and Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus 
may—must, indeed—have uttered their indignant pro- 
test against the action of the High Council. The lan- 
guage of the play throughout is simple, natural, digni- 
fled, often tender and eloquent. 

The representations of these closing scenes are real- 
istic, almost to the point of heart breaking ; but there is 
nothing revolting in them except it be the brutality of 
the soldiers. The delicacy and tenderness with which 
the Oberammergauers handle this great subject is ex- 
traordinary, and of their dramatic power one can hardly 
say too much. Even the little children are heart and 
soul possessed with the spirit of the play. The plastic 
grouping of children in the tableaux is highly artistic 
and their marble-like stillness admirable. Many of the 
tableaux are beautiful and most effective. Especially 
the young Tobias taking leave of his parents, which 
precedes the parting of Christ and Mary, and is accom- 
panied by a lovely, mournful, waving melody. The 
greatest tableaux is perhaps the children of Israel 
receiving manna from heaven, and another very inter- 
esting one is father Adam tilling the ground, where 
his weary face is strongly suggestive of the universal 
burden of toil which he has bequeathed to his luckless 
descendants. . 

It seems almost ungrateful to mention that neither 
Mary the mother of Christ nor Mary Magdalen, in pres- 





ence, voice or dramatic ability, is to be compared with 
the men who act in the Passion Play. Their weak mo- 
notonous voices are full of sing-song instead of feeling. 
But it is only fair to add that the Oberammergauers have 
inconceivable difficulty in selecting suitable women for 
these two parts, which demand personal loveliness and 
unusually strong and rich voices—all gifts and graces 
—in short, inspiration; and these two marvels must 
be found among the unmarried women of Oberam- 
mergau. Let us be content with the many marvels 
the village has produced, even if the two Maries leave 
something to be desired. 

There are one or two tableaux which seem some- 
what primitive, if not grotesque—for instance, Jonah 
and the whale; the latter being a curious goggled-eyed 
monster, apt to provoke a smile. Yet the pictures in 
some of our old family Bibles are not perhaps more 
elevating. And these trifles are not indeed worth 
mentioning, they are so overshadowed by the grandeur 
and dignity of the play taken as a whole. 

It is said that Peter and John assume “stained glass 
attitudes.” This is no doubt true. They are certainly 
unmistakable in costume and figure and seem to have 
walked out of well-known medizval pictures; but be- 
cause of this they serve all the more to crystallize these 
scenes inourmemory. Peter is a fine gray-bearded man 
in the traditional blue and yellow, and John’s hair and 
profile are satisfactory, as well as his occasional youth- 
ful clinging manner, even if one feels at times tliat the 
loving and loved disciple might evince more affection. 
Some one has objected to the acting of Caiaphas as 
pompous and worldly, and complains that Johann Lang 
(the burgomaster), who takes this part, has studied 
it in Munich, and that one or two other Langs have 
also learned something beyond the boundaries of Ober- 
ammergau. The criticism seems hardly merited, as 
Caiaphas, the arrogant, despotic, worldly high-priest, 
may well bear traces in his manner of the world’s in- 
fluence, and so may the vehement and haughty Nath- 
aniel (also a Lang), who acts with great spirit. In 
general the roles are rendered with perfect simplicity 
and naturalness, and the insignificant parts, soldiers, 
servants, etc., are admirably done, which certainly is 
seldom the case in city theaters. When one contrasts 
the freedom and naturalness, the abandon, of that mass 
of human beings coming toward us through the streets 
of Jerusalem, with the usual simpering stage multi- 
tudes, there can be but one opinion. 

Pilate (Thomas Rendl) was a noble and imposing 
presence. The part is altogether an interesting one. 
Pilate’s sympathy is more intense, his pity more pro- 
found, his efforts to delay and avoid condemning 
Christ more vigorous than we seem to gather from 
the brief mention of him in the Bible. The Roman’s 
grave courtesy and elegance of manner (I do not 
know if Rendl, too, has been guilty of going to Munich) 
seem to suggest that he holds himself far apart from 
and above these petty Jewish difficulties, and the fact 
of his actual distance, for he always appears looking 
down upon them from his balcony, no doubt increases 
this effect. His words to the priests are those of a 
superior, and sometimes touched with sarcasm. His 
treatment of Christ is thoughtful and deferential. 

The subtle and powerful acting of Lechner as Judas 
is worthy of all praise, which, indeed, has been given 
him by famous dramatic critics. It is unfortunate 
that many persons are so peculiarly constituted as to 
find it necessary to regard him as the clown of the 
piece, and to greet with a burst of laughter every en- 
trance of the frenzied, tortured man clutching at his 
deep orange and yellow garments. These individuals 
do not belong, it is needless to say, to what we usually 
call the refined portion of the audience, nor yet to the 
patient and attentive peasants and country people, but 
to a class less educated and less endowed with feeling 
than either ; the thick-skinned nondescripts from towns. 

There must, of course, be conflicting opinions as to 
Joseph Mayr’s rendering of his most difficult part. 
There have been, it is said, others who, so far as re- 
gards beauty of feature alone, were more satisfactory, 
but they had not Mayr’s expression of patient sorrow, 
which makes his face, looking upon it simply as a pict- 
ure, sO much more human and touching than many 
celebrated heads of Christ. It would be almost im- 
possible, perhaps, to find a man better adapted physic- 
ally to the part, and quite impossible to find one more 
modest, more devout, more deeply penetrated with the 
sense of the sacredness of his calling. ‘May I tell 
you how wonderful you were to-day?” said some one to 
him. ‘ But then you hear it so often.” ‘‘ No, I do not 
hear it,’’ said Mayr, gently and gravely. ‘‘I must not 
hear it.” It was strange to see him after the play in 
his simple Tyrolean blouse, standing with uncovered 
head as he spoke with us on the street, and then to 
watch his tall, graceful figure walking quite alone 
amid the noisy, laughing crowd. ‘I shall begin to 
say my prayers to that manif I stay here long,” re- 
marked an impressionable young woman. 

His face is of course less beautiful in real life, for in 
the play it has at times an almost unearthly loveliness ; 
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but quite apart from these associations here it would 
be remarkable anywhere, as would be the gentle 
dignity of his bearing. He looks like a man of soul, a 
man who has suffered. To attempt to convince people 
who have not seen the Passion Play, and who insist 
upon regarding it as impious; that it is elevating, 
touching and solemn in the extreme, would be bold as 
well as useless, and moreover would be encroaching 
upon the prerogative of the ministers. There was, by 
the way, a goodly number of clergymen of the Church 
of England present at the first representation, watch- 
ing it with profound wonder, admiration and approval. 
But to those who wish to see it and are anxiously ask- 
ing if it is wicked, may I venture to say one word? 
Come and see it, and then you can better judge whether 
it is ‘“‘ wicked” or not. If it is, then all old pictures 
painted with reverent hands by pious monks are 
wicked; and the sermons, painting in words vivid or 
dull, according to the gift of the preacher, every scene 
in the Life of Christ are also wicked; and if you hesi- 
tate to see that exquisite and touching scene where 
the Christus slowly, and with an unspeakably tender 
grace, passes from one to another of the little band, 
drooping his sad and stately head and, kneeling, 
washes the feet of his beloved, and blessing the bread 
and wine bids them eat and drink in remembrance of 
him when he is gone, then how can you bear to look 
at Leonardo da Vinci’s picture, or, still more, to see, as 
you often must, the commemorative rite performed in 
a fashionable church with far less reverence and far 
less heart? 

Whatever be your creed or want of creed—and hap- 
pily want of creed does not imply want of reverence— 
whether it is the divine, or human, or poetical element 
of the great tragedy which most touches you, you will 
not be sorry that you have seen it enacted by these 
simple people as a form of their religion, taught them 
and blessed by their venerable and devout priest. You 
do not need to be a Roman Catholic to be able to enter 
into their feelings. You do not, indeed, need to be 
anything. But do not come to mock. It is not worth 
while. Thoughtful_ and perplexed, like Pilate, you 
may sadly ask with him—as we well may do in these 
bewildering days—‘‘ What is truth?” and like him you 
may hear no reply. But the strong deep chords struck 
by these Bavarian peasants will at least awaken an- 
swering echoes in your soul, and you will have caught 
a passing glimpse here on the heights of something 
humanly touching, divinely sweet and pure, the re- 
membrance of which will do you good and not evil all 
the days of your life. 

OBERAMMERGAU, Bavaria, May 17, 1880. 





BOYISH MEN. 
By THE Rev. STEPHEN H. Tyna, Jr., D.D. 
f]\HE boyish men are a multitude. In one sense 
the boy ought to be everlasting in us all. It isa 
great mistake to grow old by growing away from 
vivacity and even jollity. With the passage of years 
vigor may be lost, and even the grasshopper at length 
become a burden. But old age which is quick in its 
sympathies with fun, and interested in all play from 
which it is restrained by disability rather than dignity, 
is always most attractive and influential. May Provi- 
dence save us all from becoming fussy old people, fret- 
ful over little nothings, only happy when we make all 
around us uncomfortable. To talk about reverence 
for such septuagenarians is to counsel the impossible. 
When the boy quite dies in him the man had better be 
buried. 

Equally opposed to the logic of things is that sort of 
youthfulness in age which consists in cosmetics and 
curls, in bangs and hair-dye, in mincing ways rather 
than the calm steps of one on the vestibule of eternity. 
This is a crying fault of society. Few grow old grace- 
fully. They mistake the mimicry of a youthful manner 
for a perennial youth of spirit. The fact is that wrin- 
kles in the face no more darken the brightness of the 
outlooking soul than flaws in the glass dim the light in 
the lantern. If there be imperfections and infirmities 
growing upon us, letus trim the wick and replenish 
the oil. But what folly to attempt to substitute the 
appearance of vitality for actual force! Rouge rubs 
off. A restful spirit gives a better tone to the skin. 
Some old gentlemen and ladies are very chary in tell- 
ing their age. How many have the lies of a life refuted 
by the figures on their tombstone! 

It is rather because uvruliness is a criterion of boys 
that we speak of boyishness in men. Certainly one of 
the first convictions of manhood is our subjection to 
authority. The fiction of youth, nurtured by the un- 
wise indulgence of parents, is that independence is to 
have one’s own way. It sometimes requires many try- 
ing experiences to overcome this habit of expectation 
in a youth after entering upon life. By coaxing and 
carping, by sunshine and thunderstorms of temper in 
the home, he has been able to control circumstances. 
The result in character is self-willfulness. The line 
between the home and the world seems to him so nom. 





inal that he fancies all men and women are to be moved 
or molded as his parents have been, through years of 
patience. It is a fortunate thing for him if a broken 
head be not the method taken by society to correct his 
mistake. He may fall into the hands of those who 
remember that he is but dust, and forbear with his dis- 
agreeable habits. But the chances are that he will be 
taught the lesson of submission by sterner masters. 
If none other interpose, the law will some day teach 
him that society will not endure boyish unruliness in 
men. 

It is, however, an amazing fact that many such men 
do evade the scope of law and the quick rebukes of 
some junior Judge Lynch. They try to be a law unto 
themselves, and for some subtle reason they often for a 
time succeed. The career of William M. Tweed in this 
city and the unsavory repute of some living men stand 
as illustrations of this fact. The latter may not be 
quite criminals, but almost such. They are what 
colonists call ‘‘ blue black.’”’ There is just enough 
positive good about them to keep from being double- 
dyed scoundrels. Who does not know many such men? 
But it would be a libel to name them. Unless one is 
anxious to be defendant in a slander suit, it would be 
as well to speak always of Mr. Blank when describing 
such acharacter. Heclaims to control circumstances, 
to be able to use men, to be master of the art of affairs. 
Whether the leader of a political party, or a king of the 
counter, he counts himself a giant among the minims 
who fawn about and flatter him. His combinations 
are applauded as exhibiting the most astounding wis- 
dom. His triumphs are sung on every side. From 
step to step he advances until some infinite force, to 
which he has paid no reverence in his calculations, or 
some human authority willfully blind theretofore to his 
conduct, arrests him in his course. To be hindered is 
to be ruined. For self-willfulness chafing under such 
opposition is sure to betray the unruly man into some 
supreme folly. They only can hope fora permanently- 
assured success in life who have laid aside, with child- 
ish things, the boyish restiveness under authority. 
Trade, society, home as well as government, are con- 
trolled by inflexible laws, both natural and moral. To 
defy them is to invite destruction. To evade them is 
the attempt of insanity. To submit to and work co- 
ordinately with them is the truest philosophy of life. 

There is an instance of this boyishness in men to be 
found wherever atheistic culture boasts itself above 
religion. This may appear to be a strange indictment ; 
but it is none the less true. For reason is not the au- 
tocrat that it claims to be. It may, and ought to, rule 
in all our convictions, but only as a king by divine 
right. It is one among many feudal kings who, like 
those in the reign of Charlemagne, had palaces in the 
metropolis of the emperor, and bore a conspicuous part 
in his coronation. So do the affections, the will, and all 
intellectual faculties confess a subordination to the Su- 
preme while they claim a certain sovereignty. Their 
dignity is defended by deference to authority enthroned 
above their lower courts. It is strange that all thought- 
ful men cannot read this rule of empire in their own 
constitutions, as well as in the course of history and 
the observed current of life. But reputedly great names 
in literature and philosophy withstand such a generaliz- 
ation. They are delightful in their frank denials; but 
when positive truth is asked, ‘‘ neither so did their wit- 
ness agree together.” All this is not intellectual 
free-thinking, but moral freebooting. It is the un- 
ruliness and captiousness of the grammar school and 
the fifteenth year carried into the study and middle 
life. 

Sometimes an absurd turn is given to such ungov- 
erned thought. In an extreme illustration the direc- 
tion of a wrong tendency is better traced than by any 
length of argument. At least its outcome will be seen 
to be so ludicrous that the common sense of the 
average person will instinctively condemn its be- 
ginnings. Not long since I heard the repetition of a 
conversation too much to our present point to be sup- 
pressed. A young lady who was supposed by her 
family and herself to be highly intellectual was at- 
tacking all the statements of a traditional faith. From 
her tongue, like pearls through the fingers of a jeweler, 
rolled easily the words, ‘‘evolution,” ‘‘ development,” 
‘‘environment,” ‘‘ heredity,” &c. The pennies bore the 
image and superscription of a single mint. Simpler 
souls about her were silenced by her volubility and 
shocked by her confessed godlessness. For she was 
more than ‘‘abreast of modern thought,” and, like 
some Herodias, out-Heroded Herod. To the monad, 
protoplasm, bathybius, and the little fishes only know 
what, she traced with the weird wit of a mermaid all 
forms of life and powers of thought and will. At 
lenghth one timid listener ventured to suggest: ‘‘ But, 
Miss ——, you do— certainly you must— surely you 
would not deny that there is a Creator.” The reply 
was given with sundry cynical expressions of counte- 
nance and with a modesty which for mock majesty 
could not be surpassed. ‘‘ As to that—well, it would be 
difficult to say—but certainly I accept the universe.” 





There is something sublime in such boyishness even 
when it is found in a woman. 

Of all that we have written, this isthe sum: There 
are good boys and bad boys. Ifboy stands for bright- 
ness, vigor, obedience, the older he is the better. Oh, 
king of force and fun, live forever! In the home the 
father rules by obedience. Itis his confession that he 
is ‘‘a man under authority” which enforces the sanc- 
tions of home governmert. His vivacity makes even 
the cradle shake with laughter. And his own days are 
lengthened as by the daily transfusion of boyish blood. 
Who knows a higher conception of age than that we 
have suggested? Like Jacob, it leans worshiping on 
the top of its staff, but is not too absorbed with 
solemnities to be unmindful of Joseph’s children. 

But of all characters his is the most deplorable, 
whether in middle or-later life, who is too unruly to 
know and serve God, and too selfish to make life 
easier for those around him. Like Napoleon, he may 
impiously inscribe over the regal chair of his philoso- 
phy, his influence, or his home, the sentence, “I am 
thatI am.” But to claim to be a God is not to be 
deified. Napoleon on St. Helena and even at St. Cloud 
found that he was not all that he assumed to be. And 
Herod, his prototype, was ‘“‘eaten by worms.” Subor- 
dination and sovereignty go together. Pride precedes 
a fall. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 
By THE Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D.D. 


{7 HEN I first read the excellent paper of the 
\ Rev. George M. Boynton on the National Coun- 
cil I had no expectation of being a member of that 
body, and therefore felt comparatively little interest in 
the matter. Indeed, I was so thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the two meetings of the body which I attended— 
the meetings at Oberlin and at New Haven, especially 
the latter—that I had no desire ever to have a seat in 
it again. Since the first reading of Mr. Boynton’s 
paper, however, the General Association of Illinois has 
appointed me one of its delegates to that body. 

Having thus a prospect of participating in its delib- 
erations, I felt the necessity of preparing myself to 
meet the responsibilities I had incurred by accepting 
that appointment. I therefore re-read Mr. Boynton’s 
paper. I find the view of the subject which he pre- 
sents far more interesting and important than at my 
former reading I had supposed. Indeed, he has given 
lucid utterance to the dissatisfaction which I felt with 
the two meetings of the National Council which I at- 
tended, to which dissatisfaction I had never given any 
definite expression even in my own mind. It is, in one 
word, the attempt to settle matters by a majority of 
votes. It is the attempt to urge upon the churches 
opinions and practices not by ‘‘the reasonableness 
thereof” but by the added force of the majority of 
votes. To any one who has been well acquainted with 
the whole history of the General Association of Illinois 
it will be evident that the meetings of that body have 
been greatly changed in their character in these later 
years, and much for the better. The difference lies in 
this: that formerly, under the influence of certain in- 
dividual men of rather imperious character, there was 
in the body a proneness to decide things by vote of 
the majority. We were zealous to pass resolutions as 
strong in phraseology as possible, and by the largest 
possible majority, on slavery, on temperance, on the 
Sabbath, on Free Masonry, and on everything else 
related to faith and morals. 

This mode of doing things in the association has al- 
most entirely passed away. Papers are read, and freely, 
earnestly discussed, but with no expectation that any 
vote is to be taken. The discussion has its infiuence 
on the minds of those present, and through them on the 
churches and the public. Free comparison of views 
brings the minds of the body more into harmony and 
the progress of truth is quickened. 

This is precisely the change that needs to take place 
in the National Council. When it does take place the 
National Council will become homogeneous with the 
spirit and history of Congregationalism, and accept- 
able to the taste of all men who are truly of us. This 
view of the case is fully applicable to the question of 
the propriety of the coming National Council under- 
taking to make a restatement of the faith of the Con- 
gregational churches. There can be no objection to a 
discussion of our doctrinal formularies as protracted 
as the patience of the body can endure. But the at- 
tempt to fix and stereotype the results of that discus- 
sion by aformal vote of the body would be an intoler- 
able impertinence. There can be no object of such 
vote except to invest that document with a certain de- 
gree of authority as the act of the National Council. 
The National Council either has authority to put forth 
such a statement of our faith or it has not. If it has 
such authority it is an un-Congregational body, and 
ought to cease to exist. If it has no such authority, it 
is an insufferable impertinence for it to assume that it 
has. The assumption,of a call to meddle with this 
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matter is an infelicity in the whole history of the Na- 
tional Council from 1865 onwards. If such a restate- 
ment of doctrine is to be made, let the churches, in the 
full independence of their local autonomy, call a coun- 
cil for this express purpose. But let not a permanent 
convention like the National Council, having been en- 
trusted by the churches with no such function, in- 
termeddle with the matter. 

It is a like impertinence for the National Council to 
attempt to control the action of national societies which 
are independent of ecclesiastical control by any reso- 
lutions it may adopt, and by whatever majority. It may 
discuss those societies as much as it pleases. In that 
way it may change public opinion as much as it can, 
and thus indirectly act on the policy of those socie- 
ties. But to throw into the scale the weight of its 
authority as the National Council is impertinent and 
un-Congregational. If the discussions at the New 
Haven meeting had been held within these limits the 
irritation produced in many minds would have been 
avoided, and a side meeting would not have been held 
to devise means to bring the National Council to an 
end. 

To effect such a change in the body I do not think 
any change in its constitution is necessary. All that is 
needful is that we all come to a correct conception of 
the true aims and spirit of the body, and agree to con- 
duct it accordingly. I have remarked that just such a 
change has taken place in the meetings of the General 
Association of Illinois, and it has been without any 
change of its constitution, orin anything else except 
in the tastes and spirit with which it is conducted. I 
think a word to the wise will prove suflicient. I feel 
a pleasant assurance that the suggestions of Mr. Boyn- 
ton and of others to the same end will insure such a 
modification of the spirit and aims of the body as will 
satisfy us all. 

JACKSONVILLE, Ill., June 12. 








THE LAST DAY. 
By Mrs. M. F. BuTrTs. 


\ 7] ERE this the last of earth, 

This every day, 

How should I think and act? 
What should I say? 

Would not I guard my heart 
With earnest prayer? 

Would not I serve my friends 
With loving care? 


How tender every word 

As the hours wane! 
‘* Like this we shall not sit 

And talk again.” 

How soft the beating heart 
That soon must cease! 

What glances carry love— 
What heavenly peace! 


And yet this fleeting life 
Is one last day; 

How long soe’er its hours, 
They will not stay. 

O heart, be soft and true 
While thou dost beat; 

O hands, be swift to do, 
O lips, be sweet. 








A DAY OF FATE.* 
By E. P. Rog. 


CHAPTER V. 
DISCOVERIES. 

MUST have slept for an hour or more, for when I 

awoke I saw through the window lattice the sun 
was declining toward the west. Sleep again had 
proved better than all philosophy or medicine, for it 
had refreshed me and given something of the morn- 
ing’s elasticity. 

I naturally indulged in a brief retrospect, conscious 
that, while nothing that I would care to put in the 
paper had happened since the croaking printer’s remark, 
experiences had occurred that touched me closer than 
would the news that all Malays were running amuck. 
I felt as if thrown back on to my old life and work in 
precisely their old form, and my expedition into the 
country and romance had been disappointing. It is 
true,I had found rest and sleep, and for them I was 
grateful; and with these stanch allies I felt that I 
could go on with my work, which I then believed was 
the best thing the world had for me. ‘I shall go back 
to it to-morrow, well content, after this day’s experi- 
ences, to make it my mistress,’’ I thought. ‘The 
bare possibility of being yoked to such a woman as in 
fancy I have woped and won to-day makes me shiver 
with inexpressible dread. Her obtuseness combined 
with her microscopic surveillance would drive me to 
the nearest mad-house I could find. The whole busi- 
ness of love-making and marriage involves too much 
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risk to a man who, like myself, must use his wit as a 
sword to carve his fortanes. I’ve fought my way up so 
far, and may as well remain a free lance. The wealthy 
or those who are content to plod can go through life 
with a woman hanging on their arm. Rich I shall 
never be, and I’ll die before I'll plod. My place is in 
the midst of the world’s arena, where the forces that 
shall make the future are contending. I propose to be 
an appreciable part of these forces. I shall go back 
the wiser and stronger for this day’s folly, and infinite- 
ly better for its rest.”” And I marched down the 
wooden stairway feeling that I was not yet a crushed 
and broken man, cherishing also a secret complacency 
that I had at last outgrown any leanings toward senti- 
mentality. 

As I approached the door of the wide, low-browed 
parlor I saw Miss Warren reading a paper; a second 
later and my heart’ gave a bound—it was the journal 
of which I was the night editor! and I greeted its fa- 
miliar aspect as the face of an old friend in a foreign 
land. It was undoubtedly the number that had gone 
to press the night I had broken down, and I almost 
hoped to see some mark of the catastrophe in its 
columns. How could I beguile the coveted sheet 
from Miss Warren’s hand and steal away to a half 
hour’s seclusion? 

“What! Miss Warren,” I exclaimed; ‘reading a 
newspaper on Sunday?” 

She looked at me a moment before replying, and 
then asked: 

** Do you believe in a Providence?” 

Thrown off my guard by the unexpected question, I 
answered : 

‘“*Assuredly. Iam not quite ready to admit that I 
am a fool even after all that has happened.” 

There was laughter in her eyes at once, but she 
asked, innocently ; 

‘*What has happened?” 

I suppose my color rose a little, but I replied, care- 
lessly : 

‘*T have made some heavy blunders of late. You are 
adroit in stealing away from a weak position under a 
fire of questions, but your stratagem shall not suc- 
ceed,’ I continued, severely. ‘‘ How can you explain 
the fact, too patent to be concealed, that here, in good 
Mrs. Yocomb’s house, and on a Sunday afternoon, you 
are reading a newspaper?” 

‘“*You have explained my conduct yourself,” she 
said, assuming a fine surprise. 
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‘You, and most satisfactorily. You said you be- 
lieved in a Providence. I have merely been reading 
what he has done or what he has permitted within the 
last twenty-four hours.” 

I looked around for a chair and sat down, ‘all 
struck of a heap,” as the vernacular of the remote 
rural regions has it. 

‘Is that your definition of news?” I ventured at 
last. 

‘“‘Tam not a dictionary. That’s the definition of 
what I’ve been reading this afternoon.” 

‘*Miss Warren, you may score une against me.” 

The mischievous light was in her eyes, but she said 
suavely, 

‘Oh, no; you shall have another chance. [ shall 
begin by showing mercy, forI may need it, and I see 
that you can be severe.” 

‘* Well, please let me take breath and rally my shat- 
tered wits before I make another advance. I under- 
stand you, then, that you regard newspapers as good 
Sunday reading.” 

‘You prove your ability, Mr. Moreton, by drawing a 
vast conclusion from a small and ill-defined premise. 
I don’t recall making any such statement.” 

‘* Pardon me, you are at disadvantage now. I ask 
for no better premise than your own actions, for you 
are one, I think, who do only what you think right.” 

‘*A palpable hit; I am glad I showed you mercy. 
Still, it does not follow that because I read a newspa- 
per all newspapers are good Sunday reading. Indeed 
there is much in this paper that is not good reading 
for Monday, or any other day.” 

* Ah!” I exclaimed, looking grave. 
you read it?” 

‘“*T have not. A newspaper is like the world of 
which it is a brief record, fall of good and evil. In 
either case if one does not like the evil it can be left 
alone.” 

‘“*Which do you think predominates in that paper?” 

“Oh, the good,in the main. There is an abundance 
of evil, too, but it is rather in the frank and undis- 
guised record of the evil in the world. It does not 
seem to have got into the paper’s blood and poisoned 
its whole life. It is easily skipped if one is so inclined. 
There are some journals in which the evil cannot be 
skipped. From the leading editorial to the obscurest 
advertisement one stumbles on it everywhere. They 
are like certain regions in the South in which there is 
no escape from the snakes and malaria. Now there 
are low places in this paper but there is high ground 
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also, where the air is goodand wholesome and where 
the outlook on the world is wide. Thatis the reason 
why I take it.” 

‘“T was not aware that many young ladies looked in 
journals of this character beyond the record of deaths 
and marriages.” 

‘*“We study ancient history. Is it odd that we 
should have a faint desire’ to know what Americans 
are doing as well as what the Babylonians did?” 

‘*Oh, I do not decry your course as irrational. It 
seems rather—rather——”’ 

* Rather too rational for a young lady?” she said. 

‘*T did notsay that, but here is my excuse if I had,” 
and I took from a table near a periodical entitled ‘‘ The 
Young Lady’s own Weekly,” addressed to Miss Adah 
Yocomb. 

‘“Have not young men their own weeklies also? 
Which of the two isthe more weakly?” 

** Ahem! I decline to pursue this phase of the sub- 
ject any further. To return to our premise, this 
journal,” and I laid my hand on the old paper caress- 
ingly. ‘‘It so happens that I read it also, and thus 
learn that we have had many thoughts in common; 
though, without doubt, we would differ on many of the 
questions discussed in it. What do you think of its 
politics?” 

‘*T think they are often very bad.”’ 

“That’s delightfully frank,” I said, sitting back in 
my chair a little stiffly. ‘I think they are very good. 
At any rate, they are mine.” 

‘*Perhaps that is the reason they are so good.” 

‘Now, pardon me if I, too, ama trifle plain. Do 
you consider yourself as competent to form an opinion 
concerning politics as gray-headed students of affairs?” 

“Oh, certainly not; but do I understand that you 
accept unquestioningly the politics of the paper you 
read?” 

‘* Far from it; rather that the politics of this paper 
commend themselves to my judgment.” 

‘And you think judgment an article not among a 
young woman’s possessions.” 

‘“*Miss Warren, you may think what you please of 
the politics of this paper, but how comes it you think 
of them at all? I’m sure that they interest but com- 
paratively few young ladies.” 

Her face suddenly became very grave and sad, and a 
moment later she turned away her eyes that were ful) 
of tears. ‘I wish you hadn’t asked me that question, 
but I will explain my seeming weakness,” she said, in 
a low, faltering voice. ‘I lost my only brother in the 
war—lI was scarcely more than a child, but I can see 
him now—my very ideal of brave, loyal manhood. 
Should I not love my country, for which he died?” 

Politics, a word that men so often utter with con- 
tempt, has been hallowed to me since that moment. 

She looked away for a moment, pressed her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, then turning toward me said with 
a smile and in her former tones, ‘‘ Forgive me. I've 
been a bit lonely and blue this afternoon, for the day 
has reminded me of the past. I won’t be weak and 
womanish any more. I think some political questions 
interest some women deeply. It must be so. We 
don’t dote on scrambling politicians, but a man, asa 
true statesman, makes a grand figure.” 

But I was not thinking of statecraft or the crafts- 
men. ‘ By Jove!” Iexclaimed, mentally, ‘this girl is 
more beautiful than my perfect flower of womanhood. 
Night owl that Iam! I am just gaining the power to 
see her clearly as the sun declines.” 

I know my face was fuil of honest sympathy as I 
said, gently and reverently, 

‘*Tell me more of your brother. 
such men make me better.” 

She shot a quick, grateful glance, looked down, 
trembled, shook her head as she faltered, ‘‘ I cannot— 
please don’t—speak of something far removed.” 

Her feeling was so deep and yet so strongly curbed 
that its repression affected me more deeply than could 
its manifestation. The sorrow became a veiled and 
and sacred mystery of which I could never be wholly 
anconscious again, and I felt that however strong and 
brilliant she might prove in our subsequent acquaint- 
ance I should ever see back of all the tender-hearted, 
sensitive woman. 

‘*Please forgive me I was cruelly thoughtless,” I 
said, in a voice that trembled slightly; then catching 
up the paper I continued .with attempted lightness. 
‘* We have found this journal that we mutually read a 
fruitful theme; what do you think of its literary re- 
views.” 

Mirth and tears struggled for the mastery in her 
eyes, but she answered with a voice that had regained 
its clear, bell-like tones, 

‘‘In some I have seen indisputable proof of impar- 
tiality and freedum from prejudice.” 

**In what did that proof consist?” 

“In the evident fact that the reviewer had not read 
the book.” 

‘*You are severe,” I said, coloring slightly. 

She looked at me with a little surprise, but contin- 
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ued, ‘‘That does not happen very often. It is clear 
that there are several contributors to this department, 
and I have come to look for the opinions of one of 
them with much interest. I am sure ofa careful and 
appreciative estimate of a book from his point of view. 
His one fault appears to be that he sees everything 
from one perspective and does not realize that the 
same thing may strike other intelligent people very 
differently. But he’s a fixed certain quantity, and a 
good point to measure from. I like him because he is 
so sincere. He sits down to a book as a true scientist 
does to a phase of nature; to really learn what there is 
in it and not merely to display a little learning, sar- 
casm or smartness. I always feel sure that I know 
something about a book after reading one of his re- 
views, and also whether I could afford to spend upon 
it a part of my limited time for reading.” 

‘“‘T have singled out the same reviewer and think 
your estimate correct. On another occasion, when we 
have more time, I am going to ask how you like the 
musical critic’s opinions, for on that subject you would 
be at home.” 

‘“* What makes you think so?” 

‘Miss Yocomb told me that you taught music in the 
city, and music is about the only form of recreation for 
which I have taken time in my busy life. There are 
many things concerning the musical tendencies of the 
day that I would like to ask you about, but I hear the 
clatter of the supper dishes. What do you think of 
the editorial page and its moral tendencies? That is a 
good Sunday theme.” 

‘“‘There is evidence of much ability, but there is a 
lack of earnestness and definite purpose. The paper 
is newsy and bright, and in the main wholesome. It 
reflects public opinion fairly and honestly, but does 
little to shape it. It is often spicily controversial, 
sometimes tiresomely so. I do a good deal of skipping 
in that line. I wish its quarrels resulted more from 
efforts to right some wrong; there is so much evil in 
our city, both in high and low places, that ought to be 
fought to death. The editor has exceptional opportu- 
nities, and might be the knight-errant of our age. If 
in earnest, and on the right side, he can forge a weapon 
out of public opinion that few evils can resist. And he 
is in just the position to discover these dragons and 
drive them out of their hiding places. If, for instance, 
the clever paragraphist in this column, whose province, 
it seems, is to comment at the last moment on the 
events ef the day, were desirous of saying true, 
strong, earnest words as well as bright and prophetic 
ones in which the news of the morrow is also outlined 
—Why, Mr. Moreton, what is the matter?” 

** Are you a witch?”’ 

She looked at me a moment, blushed deeply, and 
asked hesitatingly, ‘‘ Are—are you the paragraphist?” 

‘“* Yes,” I said with a burst of laughter, ‘‘ as truly as 
yours is the only witchcraft in which I believe—that 
of brains.” Then putting my finger on my lips I added, 
sotto voce, ‘* Don’t betray me. Mr. Yocomb would 
set all his dogs on me if he knew I was an editor, and 
I don’t want to go yet.” 

‘What have I been saying?” she exclaimed with an 
appalled look. 

‘* Lots of clever things. I never got so many good 
hints in the same time before.” 

‘* It wasn’t fair to lead me on in the dark.” 

‘*Oh, there wasn’t any dark, I assure you. 
words were corruscations. 
so lighted up before.” 

There was both perplexity and annoyance in her face 
as she looked at me doubtfully. Instantly becoming 
grave I stepped to her sideand took her hand as I said 
with the strongest emphasis, 

‘*Miss Warren, I thank you. I have caught a 
glimpse of my work and calling through the eyes of a 
true, refined, and—permit me to add—a gifted woman. 
I think I shail be the better for it, but will make no 
professions. If I’m capable of improvement this col- 
umn will show it.” 

Her hand trembled in mine as she looked away and 
said, X 

‘“* You were capable of sympathy.”” Then she went 
hastily to the piano. Before she could play beyond a 
bar or two little Zillah came bounding in, exclaiming, 

‘“‘Emily Warren, mother asks if thee and Richard 
Moreton will come out to tea.” 

‘*T may be in error, but is not a piano one of the 
worldly vanities?” I asked, as she turned to comply. 
‘<7 did not expect to see one here.” 

“‘Mrs. Yocomb kindly took this in with me; I could 
scarcely live without one. So you seelI carry ‘the shop’ 
with me everywhere, and am so linked to my business 
that I can never be above it.” 

‘“‘T hope not, but you carry the business up with 
you. The shop may be and ought to be thoroughly 
respectable. It is the narrow, mercenary spirit of the 
shop that is detestable. If you had that you would 
have left your piano in New York, since here it would 
have no money value.” 

‘*You take a nice view of it.” 
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‘* Ts it not the true view?” 

In mock surprise she answered, ‘‘ Mr. Moreton, I 
am from New York. Did you ever know a lady in that 
city who was not all that the poets claimed for woman- 


hood?” 
(To be continued.) 
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ACCESS TO CHRIST. 


HE fourth chapter of Hebrews closes with this 
verse : 

“Let us therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need.” 

That passage is like a garment, and covers pretty 
much the whole body of our experience—the available- 
ness of Christ Jesus; for under the figure of the high 
priest this is spoken of Jesus. I am more and more, 
as I go deeper into Scripture, struck with the intima- 
cy, the almost unification, that is sought between a 
man’s own soul and the Saviour. We naturally think 
of him as away—as in heaven; he wishes us to think 
of him as present with us. He is in his Father’s house ; 
but he desires to be thought of as in our houses. We 
think of him as governing; but he wishes to be 
thought of as in social disport. 

“Twill come to him, and will sup with him: I will abide 
with bim.” 

We naturally feel as though we must prepare our- 
selves to go to him with some degree of review and 
elaboration and cleansing. In other words, we feel 
about our soul very much as a man feels about his 
dress when he has been in the laboratory, or in busi- 
ness, and is going out to tea, or to a party—that he 
must dress up before he goes. We all feel as though 
we could not come to Christ until we had put on our 
best garments; whereas his invitation is, ‘‘In time of 
need.” It is not when we are royally arrayed, or ar- 
rayed in the white linen of the saints; it is not when 
we have our best on; itis when we need him that we 
are to go to him. 

Now, when I call (being sick and in pain) for my 
physician, and he finds me in bed, I make no apology 
because I have not on my best boots and coat and hat, 
and a ring on my hand. I call him because I am sick ; 
and so the invitation or exhortation of Christ, and the 
command in it—a love command—is, ‘‘ Let us there- 
fore come boldly”—not hesitant; not doubting 
whether such sinners as we are can be received or 
helped, but with that familiarity which a child has at 
home, when it makes up to its father or mother with- 
out any hesitation at all; ‘‘ come boldly,” with the con- 
fidence of love and trust; ‘‘come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy.” 

Bold as we are, we are on the under-hill side; we 
are undeserving; there is no claim that we can urge; 
there is no right reason in our ourselves why God 
should love us, except that it is his nature to do it. 
We come for mercy, whether we come singing, triumph- 
ant with ecstasy, or whether we are desponding and 
drooping. It is the same in either case. We come 
for mercy, which is kindness to the undeserving, or 
non-deserving ; and we are to ‘“‘come boldly” to Christ, 
‘and obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need.” 

In the Old Testament, God represents himself as a 
Refuge, as a Rock, as a Tower, into which men flee— 
that is, a cave, a hiding-place, in a great rock or mount- 
ain. He represents himself as a place where men are 
to run when the storm is high, or when the enemy 
are after them. Fears and terrors drive men into God 
in the Old Testament. We are to run into the Lord 
Jesus Christ, not alone driven by fears and terrors 
that are without, but drawn by all the beauty that is 
within. 

I suppose that every one who is a Christian has times 
in which he reaiizes the accessibleness of Christ, and 
his dependence upon him. It would be a very fine 
thing if the thought of the divine presence was with 
us every hour and every moment; ,but then, where 
men are very busy they cannot think of everything at 
once. Ifa man, a scholar, is buried in thought and in- 
vestigation, he cannot, at the same time, be conscious 
of the presence of Christ. If a man is solving an 
eclipse, and carrying on calculations with a multitude 
of figures, through two, or three, or four days of the 
week, he will be absorbed most of the time in thought 
on that subject, and cannot be conscious of the pres- 
sence of the all-helping Christ. Or if we are given up 
to pleasure we cannot think of him all the time. 

I do not suppose an affectionate father thinks of his 
children one hour where he forgets them six; and yet 
he is thinking of them in the very best way possible 
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during the six hours; because fie is thinking for them, 
though not of them. In other words, the conscious 
and disclosed mode of love is more emphatic and 
sweeter to the consciousness than the unconscious and 
undisclosed mode; but, after all, latent love, or that 
love which has sunk down into the form of action, and 
imbedded itself in conduct, working out as conduct, is 
more valuable and more precious than the other. And 
we can love Christ in the same way; that is, we can 
lay all the ordinary lines of our life out of the dispo- 
sition in such a way as that they really shall embody 
fidelity and affection to Christ; but because you do not 
think of him all the time he does not take it to heart, 
and you do not need to take it to heart. You are to 
come in time of need—almost it might be said in time 
of disclosure. 

Christ is represented as Bread; and when I am hun- 
gry I take him; but I do not think I am unthankful to 
Love because between breakfast and dinner I do not 
think of him. He is represented as the Shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land; but on such a day as this 
I do not want to get under the shadow ofa rock. It 
is not now a time of need with me in that respect. He 
represents himself as an Advocate before God; but if 
I have no confidence in the endless unfoldings devised 
and carried on by the inspirations of the Holy Ghost, 
if I move in other moods, I do not think of these 
things; but when I am come into a mood in which I 
need to think about them, then I do think about them. 
He also represents himself as a Door; but I do not 
care about a door unless I want to go out or come in. 
He represents himself as a Way. I donot want a way, 
or a road, when I am sitting here; but when I go home 
I shall want one, and then I shall take it. Ido not 
care about light when I am ‘asleep; but when I am 
awake I want light. 

Now, these figures that represent to us the divine 
presence are all over against certain wants which are 
intermittent; and we are invited to come to the throne 
of grace with the boldness and confidence and trust of 
simplicity, and with a childlike love, to obtain grace 
and mercy in time of need. So, they who are wise 
make the path between themselves and Christ so famil- 
iar, and the act of rising up into his conscious pres- 
ence so facile, that whenever their need comes they 
can take refuge in him at once. For instance, in fail- 
ing health, one having confidence in him says, ‘‘ He 
overrules all things for the best, and he will suffer no 
harm to come to me from the crown of my head to the 
soles of my feet. I am dearer to him than I am to my- 
self. He will take care of me.” 

I never go by the next block to that on which I live, 
where they have perhaps a hundred sparrows, without 
thinking, ‘‘ Wel!, F have his word for it that he takes 
care of these sparrows.” And they are the very sort 
he spoke of—those European, Oriental sparrows. Not 
one of them shall fall without his notice, we are told; 
and in that cold spell we had I wondered what in the 
world they would have to feed on; but I never found 
one of them dead from hunger. To be sure, some of 
them perished, hut not one without his notice. And 
are you not of much more value than many sparrows? 
I know that I am of value to him. I know that there 
is something in me which, as he looks on me out of his 
great nature, is valuable to him. I am dear to him; 
and what shall prevent my going to him? 

Well, going to him only when they are in trouble, 
many persons feel, is not honorable. It is more hon- 
orable than not to go at all. It would be better if you 
went habitually; but not to go at all is worse than to 
go only in time of need, though that need be of the ex- 
tremest kind that drives you to him. 

But there is one thing that you have no right to do: 
you have no right to go to Christ to bridge over the 
place between two iniquities; as where a person is in 
great, deep trouble, and does not like to get rid of the 
attendant evil from which he is suffering, but wants to 
get out of the scope of harm. He knows in himself 
that he is going on to the same thing again; but he 
does not like to cut himself clear from wrong here and 
there; and in that state of mind he goes to Christ for 
help. Thatis using Christ as a bridge by which to 
get over the peril or difficulty, without the expectation 
or the desire to live righteously after one has been de- 
livered. And I doubt very much whether Christ 
helps his people under such circumstances as these. 

The mere fact, however, that in times of trouble we 
make resolutions which we donot keep, if we meant to 
keep them, and they come, in their infraction, within 
the scope of human unwatchfulness and sinfulness, is 
not a good reason why we should not come to Christ 
again: it is a good reason why we should come to him 
again, and keep our promise next time. A man is ona 
‘bed of sickness, and he makes a most solemn vow, 
and says to the Lord, “If this sickness may pass 
away, and I may be restored to health, I will forsake 
evil, and I will hereafter lead a Christian life.” He re 
covers, and the shadow of his solemn vow hangs upon 
him for some weeks. Little by little, however, he 
comes out of it and gets back into life and social 
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affairs; and the solemnity gradually wears off, and he 
drifts into the same old ways that he was accustomed 
to before his sickness. By and by there is impending 
over him great distress, great loss, great danger; a 
storm is coming, and he sees it; and now he says, “I 
want to pray God to deliver me.” And the memory of 
his previous vow comes up, and he says, ‘‘ With what 
face shall I go and ask him to help me when there is 
that recorded vow in heaven that I have broken so 
shamefully?” Nevertheless, go to the Lord. He was 
not disappointed. He never worked in clay thinking 
that it was gold. He never thought you any better 
than you really were. And this very passage stands in 
that connection: for the Word of God is only a para- 
phrase for the Nature of God, or the Mind of God. 

“The word of Gotl is quick, and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the beart. Neither is 
there any creature that is pot manifest in his sight; but all 
things are naked and open unto the eyes of him with whom 
we have todo. Seeing, then, we have a great high priest, 
that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us 
hold fast our profession. Let us therefore come 
boldly unto the throne of grace that we may obtain merey 
and find grace to help in time of need.” 


No matter how shamefully you have treated God in 
times gone by, that is no’ reason why you should not 
go to him for succor in days upon you. Your treat- 
ment of him has been shameful, it has been dishonor- 
able; but go to him nevertheless. Do not go with 
intent to deceive; do not go with insincerity; but go 
honestly and go boldly. Let not the consciousness 
of past sins nor the infraction of past resolutions be 
any obstacle between you and Christ; for you may be 
sure that you will have a welcome because you have 
need, because you are sinful, because you are weak to 
resist temptation, and because without divine help 
there is no goodness that can save you. On those very 
grounds, therefore, which men usually present as 
reasons for not going to Christ, you are invited to 
go. Where the sense of ill-deserving can once so far 
be overcome as not to be an obstacle to going to 
Christ, that very sense of ill-deserving becomes itself 
a motive for going. 

Night before last I stood by the window and looked 
at that immense sheet of cloud, and saw the sun that 
was already gone out of our sight throw up into it 
such a magnificent color that the whole west was a- 
flame. For a time it glowed and flamed; but after 
about half an hour I looked again, and the cloud was 
black as night. It was the very same cloud, but how 
changed it was! When the sun shone upon it it was 
magnificent in its blackness; but when the sun had 
ceased to shine upon it the magnificence was all gone, 
and only the blackness was visible. 

A man’s sins and weaknesses, lifted up in their own 
nature, lie along the horizon of memory like clouds 
black as ink, but when the grace and love of Christ 
shine on them they glow like the pillars of heaven; 
for the love of God, shining or being reflected from 
the background of our transgressions, is made more 
manifest than it possibly could be in any other way— 
more manifest to you or to me; and that is the ground 
and reason of the strange exaltation of old Martin 
Luther, when, in view of the mercy and patience and 
forgiving nature of God over against man’s selfishness, 
and ingratitude, and various weaknesses that so bring 
out his royal traits, he, in the ecstasy of experience, 
cried, ‘‘God be thanked for our sins.” If abundant 
transgression is a ground and reason for thanksgiving 
what thanksgiving ought all of us to utter! 








Inquiring Friends. 


—I beard a sermon on the Resurrection in which I thought 
the preacher gave undue prominence to it when he said it 
was “a cardi: al doctrioe and a central truth in the Christian 
system.” Iam at a loss to see it in quite so strong a light as 
he representedit. Why is it the central truth, exceeding or 
equal to the Incarnation or the Atonement, especially the 
latcer? In fact, does it belong to the redemptive economy 
atali? Isit not merely a revelation, on the same footing as 
the general judgment? It seems to me to be only an effect 
of Christ's work, as naturally would take place in the econo- 
my of God's laws. The resurrection of Christ is a matter of 
fact; with regard to us it is yeta prophecy to be fulfilled, 
the same as the genera! judgment. and of no more importance 
to know or believe. When Christ said it was “ finished,” and 
gave up the ghost, bow could this truth belong to the reme- 
dial sys'em, when it was only a future event? It is a com- 
forting belief, and as such strengthens our faith and enlivens 
our hope. Please give your views on this subject in The 
Union. Whether it belongs to the Christian system as a doc- 
trine strictly, or only a result arising out of the nature of the 
economy of God in his government, it seems to be a subject 
of interest to learn all we can in relation to it. J. H. 

OCEAN SPRINGS, Miss., March 29, 1880. 

The Apostles laid much greater stress upon the fact of 
the resurrection than has been laid by modern theologians. 
It is not, however, easy to say what is the central truth of 
Christianity, because, of several truths, no one can be 
plucked out without impairment of the whole. The fact 
of Christ’s resurrection is important in two aspects: Ist» 
as an evidence of the truth of historic Christianity; and, 
2d, as an evidence that our Saviour is not a dead Christ, 





whose influence is simply that of an example, but a living 
Chri-t, whose influence 1s that of a living person upon the 
lives and characters of all who trust him and love him. 


~Will you kindly inform me io * Inquiring Friends’’ what 
anti Cborietian writers of the first and second century speak 
of Christ and Christianity, andin what works their references 
to these subjects occur; also name the best work on the his 
torical evidence of our Lord's life and work. H. H. B. 


There are no anti-Christian writers of the first and 
second centuries whose works are extent. Celsus in the 
second century was the leading assailant of Christianity. 
From Origen’s reply to him we gain a tolerably complete 
knowledge of his arguments against Christ and Christian- 
ity. A summary view of the amount of these is given in 
Dr. Schaff’s ‘‘ History of the Church,” vol. 1, pp., 187, 8. 
A more full view of them is given in Palfrey’s ** Lectures 
on the Evidences of Christianity ,’’ vol. 2, pp. 13-35, Boston, 
1843. Lucian is regarded as ridiculing Christians in his 
lifeand death of Peregrinus Proteus, but J. M. Cotterill! has 
called in question the authenticity of this piece. M.C. 
Fronto, the teacher of Marcus Aurelius, also wrote against 
Christianity, but only one, and that a short, slanderous pas- 
sage of his work is extant. Tne Jewish arguments and ob- 
jections may be found in Justin Martyr's dialogue with 
Trypho. There is no best work on the life and work of 
Christ. In the first eight chapters of Milman’s “ History 
of Christianity ” is an excellent view of his life and work. 
A more elaborate view is found in Neander’s ‘ Life of 
Christ” in reply to Strauss, and in Pressensé’s * Life of 
Christ’ in reply to Renan. A very good view is given in 
Smith’s large Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 2, under Jesus 
Christ. Lange’s “ Life of Christ’ (6 vols.) is a still more 
elaborate reply to rationalistic assaults on the authenticity 
of the gosp+l records of his life. 

—‘No mere man since the fal! is able in this life perfectly to 
keep the commandoents of God, but do'b caily break teem 
in thought, word and deed."’—Catecbism. 

Is this Scripture? “ He that committeth gin is of the devil; 
for the devil siuneth from the beginning. For this purpose 
the Son of God was manifested, that he might destroy the 
works of the devil.’’"—let John iii.,8 Is the temptauion to 
violate God’s commandments sin, unless we yield to the solic- 
itations of Satan? If the bird flies over our beads must it 
necessarily build its nest there? Is love the fulfilling the 
law ? Ifthe love of God is shed abroad in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost, can I break the commandme:.ts of God in 
thought, word and deed? So many have been educat: d to 
believe ther must sin in thought, word and de: d,in order to 
have the heart fill d with the love ot God; don’t they needa 
better education 7? Te: ii: 

Love is the fulfilling of the law, and he that loves God 
with all bis beart—that is. his emotions; with all bis mind, 
that is, consecrates to him every thought; with all his soul 
or life—making love the inspiration of every action; and 
all his strength—having all h's powers servants of love— 
and who loves his neighbor as himself, does not sin. But 
such men are very rare. We do not say that none such ex- 
ist, but only that we have never seen them. Generally 
when a man reaches this culmination of love he is too mpe 
for earth, and goes home to haven. In point of fact, all 
men do sin and come skort of the glory of God; but the 
notion that a man must sin is nonsense. No man is culp- 
able for failing to do that which he 1s absolutely unable to 
do. 

—In your paper of April 14 you say, “ any metaphors are to 
be interpreted according to the usage of that age” Will 
you apply the same rule to the word “Logos,” Greek, and tell 
us in what sense it was used before and at the time John 
wrote bis history of Christ. I D.C. 

In accounting for the existence of evil iv a world created 
and governed by a good and wise God une school of orien- 
tal philosophy framed the theory that Giod did not cirect- 
ly create the world nor govern the world ; but that from 
him proceeded certain Eons, or subordinate deities, one of 
whom was called the Word or Logos, anotber Life, an- 
other Light, and so on. This oriental ;hilosophy gained 
strong bold in certain portions of Greece and especially in 
Ephesus, where John is believed to have written his Fourth 
Gospel. He adopted the language of this oriental philoso- 
phy for the purpose of correctmg its errors, and declared 
that the Logos or Word and Life, and Light, were all the 
one God, and were all manifested in and through Jesus 
Christ. A careful student of the first chapter of Jobn will 
observe that John does not declare that Jesus Christ him- 
self was the Word, but that the Word was made flesh; 
that is, incarnated in the person of Jesus Christ. 


—The American Institute of Instruction will] hold its 51st 
annual meeting in the Town Hall, Saratoga, N. Y., com- 
mencing Tuesday evening, July 6, and closing Thur-day 
evening, July 8, 1880. Among the speakers will be Gen. J. 
R. Hawley, of Hartford, Ct.; H. P. Warren, Principal of 
New Hampshire Normal School; R. C Metcalf, Master of 
Wells Schoo], Boston; Jobn D. Philbrick, the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher and others. Only members of the Institute 
will be able to participate in the benefits of travel and 
entertainment which bave been secured, The terms of 
membership are simply evidence of good moral character, 
an interest in education, and the payment of a fee of one 
dollar. Special terms have been made with the railway 
companies, and provision has been made for guests at a 
large number of hotels. The secretary is H. E. Sawyer, 
of New Britain, Connecticut, of whom further information 
may be obtained. 


J. V. 8.—The best book of illustrations for a preacher is 
one which he makes himself, by clippings from the news- 
papers and by extracts from his readings transferred to 
his commonplace book. The largest and probably the 
best ready-made book is Foster's ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Illustra- 
tions,” a more recent one, the ‘‘ Homiletic Encyclopedia,” 
is less purely a book of mere iJlustrations, but is more sug- 
gestive in its thoughts 
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College Hotes. - 


At Vassar College the Commenceme t exercises wer as 
delightful as ever and that is saying a great de]. Vassar 
and its sister colleges are making sad havoc of the old tra- 
ditions of ponderosity and awful gravity which once ma te 
Commencement Day the solemnest cecasion of the year. 
They furnish not only the very best quality of intellectual 
exercises but choice music and an atmosphere of refined 
and cultured student life which is very charming. At 
Vassar one approaches the scholastic heights of Commence- 
ment by delightful degrees. On the eve of Class Day there 
is the annua! soirée of the School of Music under the dir: c- 
tion of Prof. Ritter, which is always a concert of high or- 
der; then comes Class Day, fragrant with the happiest of 
memories, and made brilliant by picturesque groups of 
undergraduates as well as by their addresses and poems, 
Commencement Day marks the culmination of the exer 
cises, and brings throngs of visitors to the college grounds. 
At half-past ten on the morning of June 23d the chapel 
was full. The Rev. Dr. Caldwell presided in scholastic 
cap and gown. Therear of the stage was filled with gra:- 
uates of the college. Directly in front of the stage was 
the class of 1880, forty-six in number, the largest class 
that Vassar has sent out for some vears. The other class s 
occupied the galleries. After an organ voluntary, Dr. 
Caldwell opened the exercises with prayer. The remain 
der of the day’s programure was as follows: 


Oratio S-lutatoria, C. B. Dow. 

The Growth of Natural Science, Lucy Tappan. 

Motley and Prescott: A Contrast, Jessie Brewster, 

Grand Duo (Kolkbrenner), Misses Dow and Rusti. 

Macaulay, the Historian, Hyla C. Armstrong. 

America the Leader of Civilization, Marietta A. Barnes. 

England and Germany the Leaders of Civitization, Pheb : 
T. Sutliff. 

Polonaise (“ Mignon *’), Miss M. E. Cooley. 

The Relation of Facts to Laws in Physical Scienec, N. J 
Preston. 

The Effect of Astronomical Discovery on the Imagination, 
C. M. Canfield. 

The Place of the Individual in History, Claire Rustin. 

“* Holy, On Holy Saviour " (Mercadante), Miss Hartmann. 

Tne Vali dictory Address, Myra Reynolds. 

The Conferring of Degrees. 

Toe Doxology. 
The addresses were well written, and delivered with an 
animation and spirit that held the audience to the end. 
At the close of the exercises the trustees, faculty, students 
and invited guests lunched together in the dining-room. 
The Christian Union was represented by two of its most 
delightful contributors, Mr. John Burroughs and Mr Joel 
Benton, 





The recent death of six students and the illness of others 
robbed the Commencement exercises of Princeton College 
of their usual brilliancy. A large audience, however, 
gath-red in the First Presbyterian Church, and at the 
close of the address: s of the graduating classes repaired to 
the stretch of greensward before the gymnasium, where 
the gift of the class to the college, a bionze statue of the 
“Gladiator,’’ was unveiled. The presentation address was 
made by E. H. Jackson, of New York. Dr. McCosh ac- 
cepted the gitt on bebalf of the college. Degrees were 
conferred on a class of 79 members, the valedictory being 
pronounced by Richard F. Conover, of New Jersey. Dur- 
ing the past year the college has received nearly $200,000 
in gifts. Dr. MeCosh spoke in substance as follows, in rela- 
tion to the sanitary condition of the college buildings and 
grounds: **Princeton, it is well known, is a healthy locality. 
During the eleven ) ears and a half I have been here, prior 
to April last, tuere have been only three deaths in our col- 
lege. Never visited by any epidemic, we had become too 
confident, and did not take sufficient precautions to re- 
move the sources and cause of fever. In the months of 
April and May six of our 473 students died, two of these 
not wholly from malarial fever. Two of them died in our 
rooms, happily with their parents beside them. The others 
had been removed to their homes by their friends. Be- 
sides these six, we had about twelve or fifteen affected 
seriously. Nearly all of these. so far as I have been able 
to learn, are now well or convalescent. I have heard of no 
new cases of fever appearing during the last three weeks. 
I believe that we have discovered the local causes of dis- 
ease; to-wit, defective drainage from and plumbing in our 
college buildings; and effective steps have been taken to 
remove them, I believe with success. Recent statistics by 
the enumerators of the census show that the general health 
of Princeton was never better, and that there are no dis- 
eases prevailing here. Three competent men, Dr. Janeway, 
of the Board of Health ef New York City, and Dr. Hunt, 
president of the New Jersey State Board of Health, along 
with an engineer selected by them, have been appointed 
to prepare and execute a permanent pl .p for securing the 
health of our students in the future. By the opening of 
next term, on September 8, our college will be in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory sanitary condition.” 

Hamilton College, by reason of the beautiful landscape 
which surrounds it, has always a charming background 
for its Commencement exercises, and mingles with its 
severe intellectual features so many delightful social ele- 
ments as to endear the season to the graduate and the 
stranger alike. The 68th Commencement, celebrated June 
24th, was even more brilliant than usual. The Kellogg 
Commencement prize, awarded for the oration excellivg 
in composition and delivery, was assigned to Walter H. 
Winchell, Waterville. The Clark Prize, contested for 
Tuesday night, was given to Charles A. Gardiner, of Fort 
Covington. The valedictory was delivered by Charles A. 
Gardiner, of Fort Covington. Honorary degrees were 
conferred as follows; A.M,, the Rev. James Lamb, of 

















June 30, 1880. 


Utica. Ph.D., Professor Truman K. Wright, of Elbridge; 
the Rev. Parsons Clark Hastings, of Brooklyn. D.D., the 
Rev. Thomas Jefferson Brown, of Utica; the Rev. Jona- 
than P. Finley, of Missouri; the Rev. Benjamin Moore 
Goldsmith, of Belona. LL.D., Judge Francis Marion 
Finch, of Ithaca. The Rev. Henry Darling, D.D., of Al- 
bany, and the Hon. Sherman 8. Rogers, of Buffalo, were 
elected Trimtees of the College. 


The Commencement exercises of Elmira College took 
place June 14-17th, commencing with the Baccalaureate 
by its President, Dr. Cowles, and ending with a reception 
to the graduating class on the evening of the 17th. The 
annual address before the College and Literary Societies 
was deliveréd by Lyman Abbott. The College is the 
oldest chartered college for women in the country, a pio- 
neer in the movement for the higher education for women. 
It wisely celebrates its quarter-centennial by dropping 
the word female from its title. ‘‘ Female College’’ is 
doubtful grammar; colleges have no sex; and there is no 
more reason for saying Elmira College for Women than 
Yale College for Men. The institution itself is in a highly 
prosperous condition: the establishment of other colleges 
—Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, etc.—has done nothing to de- 
minish its pupils; its last year was reported to be the best 
year of its existence. 


Commencement exercises at Dartmouth College began 
with a Baccalaureate sermon by President Bartlett, June 
20th. Dr. J. P. Gulliver, of the Andover ;Theological Semi- 
nary, delivered an address before the Christian Fraternity 
the same day. Thespeaking for the Rollins and Morse prizes 
came the following evening. The Grimes prize, $60, for 
‘‘that member of the Senior class who, in the judgment of 
the Faculty, has made the most satisfactory progress dur- 
ing his college course, taking into consideration his prepa- 
rations for the course when he entered,” was divided be- 
tween C. H. Cogswell, of North Easton, and Frank F. Smith, 
of Hanover, N. H. A new and interesting feature of the 
Commencement exercises was memorial addresses. Presi- 
dent Bartlett held the usual reception, and the Commence- 
ment concert was given in the college church. 


Class Day at Harvard College, as everybody knows, is 
the culmination of student life in that venerable institu- 
tion. On the 25th inst. Sander’s Theater was brilliant 
with fair spectators in the most charming of summer toi- 
lets, assembled to take their customary and very important 
part in the great festival of the senior class. The new 
professor of Chinese gave a touch of oriental magnificence 
to one of the most attractive pictures in occidental life. 
There was a prayer by Dr. Peabody, an oration by Charles 
Wesley Bradley, a poem by Arthur Lee Hanscom, an Ivy 
oration by Albert Bushnell Hart and an Ode by William 
Geerge Pellew, after which there were ‘‘spreads,” danc- 
ing, and the annual attack on the garlanded tree; the fes- 
tivities ending in an illumination of the college grounds in 
the evening. 


The Trustees of Cornell University re-elected as trustees 
Erastus Brooks and E. B. Morgan. Judge Douglass Board- 
man was chosen a trustee by the alumni. Resolutions 
were adopted, both by the trustees and the alumni meeting, 
urging President White to resume the active supervision 
of the University. The Commencement exercises were 
held on Thursday, the 17th. Acting President Russell pre- 
sided, and presented the diplomas to 78 graduates, of whom 
ten were ladies. They were, Bachelors of Arts, 12; of Lit- 
erature, 5; of Philosophy, 4; of Science, 31; in Physics, 3; 
in Mathematics, 1; in National History, 4; in Agriculture, 
3; in Architecture, 3; in Civil Engineering, 8; in Mechan- 
ical Engineering, 4; Civil Engineer, 1; Doctor of Philoso- 
phy 1. 


The College of the City of New York was largely repre- 
sented by its students and friends at Booth’s Theater on 
the evening of June 24th. Stephen Walker, Esq., presided, 
and degrees were conferred on a class of 49. Salutary 
addresses and orations were delivered by Henry W. Mack, 
Edwin H. Nordlanger,. Edwin 8. Doubleday, Edwin T, 
Price, Jr., Henry G. Kost, and Jacob Frankenberg. The 
Junior year studies in the Department of Philosophy will 
hereafter be Political Economy and Law. The correspond- 
ing change, however, transferring Mental Science to the 
Senior year, will not take effect until a year later, leaving 
the order of Senior year studies in that department for 
this year the same as heretofore. 


Fifty young women bave been admitted to Smith College 
at Northampton, Mass. When the Fall term opens the 
membersbip will probably be about 250. A fifth dwelling- 
house for students will probably be built during the com- 
ing year The trustees have voted to begin the erection of 
a new library and art building at once; the sum of $3,000 
has been subscribed, and they hope to raise the balance 
during vacation. A permanent professor of history is 
likely soon to be chosen. Miss Kate A. Sanborn becomes 
the instructor in English literature. 


The trustees of Hampden-Sidney College, Virginia, will 
hereafter bestow the degree of B.A. upon those students 
who shall substitute German and French for Latin or 
Greek during the whole course—that is, two modern lan- 
guages for an ancient one; and upon those who, having 
studied the ancient languages to the end of the sophomore 
year, shall take one modern language for the junior and 
senior years, still retaining one ancient language. The 
college has just graduated nine students. 


At Union College Commencement exercises were con- 
cluded June 23d. The degree of LL.D. was conferred on 





the Rev. Anson J. Upson, of Albany, and Bishop Doane, 
of Albany. The Hon. John Welsh delivered an oration, 


spare 
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which was a brief presentation of the uncertainty of the 
results of a college education. 


Brown University expects a large freshman class. More 
than 100 candidates presented themselves for examination 
last week. 


Rutgers College graduated thirty-two June 23d. 


Beligious Actos. 


The Evangelical Movement in Russia.—The London 
“Daily News” thinks that one of the most interesting 
signs of the times is the new religious movement in St. 
Petersburg. This movement dates back seven years, to 
the ‘summer travels of certain Russian ladies in Switzer- 
land, when they attended French and English Evangelical 
services in which Lord Radstock took a prominent part. 
At the invitation of these ladies Lord Radstock visited St. 
Petersburg in the winter of 1874, and renewed his visits in 
1875, 1876 and 1877. The meetings established during these 
visits have been continued by M. Pashkoff, Count Bob- 
rinsky and Count Korff. At the house of M. Pashkoff and 
others, meetings of a more or less public character have 
been held during the past winter several times each week, 
with preacbing on Sunday evenings. The interest they 
excited is shown by the fact that at the last meeting up- 
wards of a thousand persons assembled in the mansion of 
M. Pashkoff on the Gagarin Quay. The services are 
simple and unpretending, quite free from excitement and 
sensational influences. Among the congregation are 
peasants, and members of princely families. army officers, 
students of the Ecclesiastical Academy, and now and 
again a priest of the Orthodox Church. The services 
commence with a hymn, a Russian version of some of the 
well-known English bymns; one of the popular English 
or American tunes being arranged in harmony with the 
spirit of the Russian national melodies, which are always 
plaintive rather than lively. Madame Pashkotff presides 
atan American organ, assisted by a choir of her daugh- 
ters. Extempore prayer is offered by M. Pashkoff, and 
his address is listened to with deep attention. Count Bob- 
rinsky speaks with more freedom of style and animation 
of manner. Count Korff, who, like Bobrinsky, is a man 
of culture, appeals to the intelligence of his hearers. These 
meetings have nuw been held for several winters without 
let or hindrance, but naturally not without attracting 
attention in certain high quarters. The matter has been 
brought before the notice of the Holy Synod, and a pro- 
posal or a suggestion has been made that they should not 
be permitted to continue, but another and more reason- 
able suggestion has been made in the Synod—to meet this 
new movement by a counter-movement; and sermons and 
addresses have been delivered in opposition to it. Pamph- 
lets, too, have been distributed with the same object by 
agents of the Orthodox Church. The leaders in the new 
movement have not organized themselves in any way. It 
is thought that the time for this has nut yet arrived. 
Meanwhile the movement is, in the summer months, quietly 
carried on in the country, whither the leaders repair to their 
several estates. Peasants travel in some instances sixty 
miles to hear the Gospel. That amid the general awaken- 
ing to inquiry amongst all ranks and classes there is a 
disposition to support this movement is abundantly evi- 
dent. At Moscow,,the heart of the empire, Count Bobrinsky 
experience the same eagerness to hear him as he recently 
passed through the city en route to his estates. Hundreds 
flocked to the hotel where be was staying, and he ad 
dressed them with fervor and earnestness. 








To the list of Sunday-School Conventions which we have 
already published several others are to be added: 

Island Park, Rome City, Indiana, 22d June to 5th July. 
Rev. Mr. Gillett of Sturges, Michigan, Superintendent. 

Chester Heights, Pennsylvania, July 7 to 16. Rev. B. T. 
Vincent, Superintendent. Among the lecturers are Drs. 
Warren, Henson, Tiffany, Newman, Mr. A. O. Van Lennep 
and Mrs. 8. W. Clark. 

Cazenovia, New York, July 13 to 22. Dr. Sims of Brook- 
lyn, Superintendent of Instruction. Among tbe lecturers 
and teachers will be Lyman Abbott, D.D., James M. Buck- 
ley, D.D., A. F. Beard, D.D., Frank Beard. 

Thousand Islands, 4 to 16 August. Rev. Frederick Wid- 
mer, Superintendent of Instruction. 

Lakeside near Sandusky, 20th July to 5th August. Rev. 
B. T. Vincent, Superintendent. 

South Farmingham, Massachusetts, 23d August to Ist 
September. Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., Superintendent. 

Round Lake, July 7 to 17. Dr. Worder, Superintendent. 

Green Lake, Wisconsin, July 26. 

Cumberland Valley, July 12-27. 

Sparta, Wisconsin, August 3. 

Clear Lake, Iowa, July 13-27. 

Bismark Grove, Kansas, August 10-19. 


The General Association of Congregational Churches 
in Massachusetts held its 78th annual meeting in Salem, 
closing June 17th. The weather was fine, the arrange- 
ments admirable, and the exercises spirited and interesting. 
Hon. Wm. Hyde, of Ware, presided, having, as he said in 
response to the closing vote of thanks, little occasion to act 
as ‘‘moderator.”” The opening sermon, by the Rev. B. F 
Hamilton, was followed by the Lord’s Supper. Essay 
were read by President Seelye, of Amherst College, and 
the Rev. Messrs. C. M. Lamson, of Worcester, and E. P. 
Terhune, of Springfield. The first excited such an enthusi 
asm that, at the suggestion of ex-Governor Goodrich, the 
proceedings were suspended for a time while several hun- 
dred dollars were collected for its circulation by the Pub- 
lishing Society. The essay was a condensed and exhaustive 
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discussion of the nature and obligations of the Christian 
Sabbath; while Mr. Lamson’s paper, on ‘‘ The One-Sermon 
Plan,”’ set forth some of the dangers and duties resulting 
from it. The report of the Standing Committee on Temper- 
ance was suggestive of the intimate connection of this sub- 
ject with the work of the churches, which intemperance, in 
various forms, is greatly hindering, and of an awaking of 
interest and effort on the part of Christian people, with 
whom the reform originated, and by whom it must be car- 
ried on. The tone of the meeting was spiritual and pro- 
gressive. 


The semi-annual session of the Wyoming Conference 
was held at Gainesville, N. Y., June 17th and 18th, the 
Rev. T. H. Quigley, Moderator. The exercises consisted 
of an essay by the Rev. Dwight Dunham, on “The Best 
Means to be Adopted to Induce the Members of the Church 
to Attend its Social Meetings ;” discussion upon the way 
to counteract infidelity in the church; and the sacramental 
sermon by the J. C. Holbrook, D.D. An essay was read 
by the Rev. H. F. Dudley, of Warsaw, upon ‘“‘ How Does 
the Future Punishment of the Wicked Consist with the 
Revealed Character of God,” and elicited considerable dis- 
cussion. The Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D., readea paper on 
‘‘The Retroactive Influence of Benevolent Giving.” The 
Rev. H. F. Dudley, of Warsaw, was elected a delegate to 
the National Council, with the Rev. G. H. Hick as alter- 
nate. Mr. Dudley being an alternate from the State Asso- 
ciation, he was instructed by vote of the Conference to go 
as representative from that body in the event of a vacancy, 
and thus seeure two delegates from the Wyoming Confer- 
ence. By invitation of the church at Warsaw the next 
session of the Conference, which occurs in October, will be 
held at Warsaw. The Conference closed with a sermon 
by the Rev. G. H. Hick, of Arcade. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE 8TATES. 

The Gospel Tent, at Broadway and Forty-third Street, 
opened for the present season Sunday evening, June 20th. It 
was bluwn down a week before. Every seat in the auditorium 
was filled,and hundreds crowded about the entrance, unable 
to gain admission. The platform was occupied by a large 
choir and several clergymen and invited friends. 

—The opening of the Baptist Gospel Tent on Second Av: - 
nue occurred June 20th... The people filled every seat, in the 
afternoon, and many were obliged to stand. Addrcsses were 
delivered by Dra. Elder and Herr and Rev. Meesrs. Macarthur 
and Hull, and a deep interest in the movement was mani- 
fested. In the evening a still larger congregation gathered 
to listen to a sermon by the Rev. H. W. Knapp, D. D. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

The Derry Association, which met at Manchester, N. H., 
June 15th, licensed to preach Messrs. J. H. Selden and J. D. 
Willard, of Andover Seminary. 

—The Rev. Samuel Robbids Brown, one of the earliest mis- 

sionaries to China and Japan, through whose efforts some of 
the First Chinese boys were sept to America to be educated, 
died at Monsen, Mass., June 20th, in the seventieth year of his 
age. 
—Tbe Congregational churches of Lowell, Mass., held a 
united service, June 6th, inthe interest of the French Protest- 
ant church tn that city. The enterprise was started three 
years ago with a membership of twelve; it has now 101 mem- 
bers and worships in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. There is a French 
population of 8,000 in Lowell. 

The General Conference of the New Jerusalem Church 
recently in session at Portland, Me., elected as president the 
Rev. Chauncey Giles, of Philadelpbia; vice-president, the 
Hon. T. A. Plantz, of Ohio; treasurer, John L. Jewett. of 
New York ; secretaries, the Rev. W. H. Hinekley, of Indian- 
apolis, and the Rev. 8. 8. Seward of New York. 

Several dismissed members of the First Baptist Church 
at Lynn are to form a society to spread the “ faith of the 
Plymouth brotherhood.’—The First Universalist Church at 
Lowell, Mass., pledged $10,150, or about half its debt, two 
weeks ago.—The First Episcopal society at New Milford, 
Ct., accept the gift of a church site from the late Miss C. E. 
Boardman, and will comply with her condition that the 
building shall be of stone. 

THE WEST. 

—Prof. Theodore Hopkins, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, bas resigned. 

—Tbrough the agency and aid of Bishop Ireiand of Minne- 
sota and Father Nugent of Liverpool forty destitute families 
—400 persons—are on their way from Ireland to Minnesota, 
where they are to find homes. 

—Atthe 20th annual meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Minnesota, in Mankato, there were present twen'y- 
four pastors and as many lay delegates. Three pastors with 
their congregations were admitted. Next year’s session will 
be at St. Paul. 

—It is said that a guild of ritualists has existed for some 
time in Detroit forthe purpose of maintaining the quasi par 
ish of Holy Trivity, which bas never been recognized by the 
Bishop of the diocese either as a mission ora church. Bishop 
Harris was lately requested to visit the parish and perform 
some official acts there, but he insisted on the recognition of 
diocesan authority before he went. This was refused, and 
the Bishop did not stir. 

FOREIGN. 

—The Congregational Union of Ontario and Quebec held 
its annual session recently at Montreal. 

—The Wesleyan Chapel in City Road, London, founded by 
Jobn Wesley, which was partially destroyed by fire in Decem- 
ber last, has been restored, and was reopened June 20th. 

—It is said that a committee of the Established Church of 
Scotiand bave reached the rather odd conclusion that the 
chief thing needed to produce a revival of religion is the in- 
flux of young men into the pulpit from the families of the 
aristocracy. Appeals have already been made to the upper 
classes to turn the thought of their sons in that direction. 

~The ritualistic society, the Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament, at its annual meeting, just held, reported that 69 
priests and 1,000 lay communicants had been added to the roll 
of members. The society now has 900 clerical and 12,000 lay 
members. Canon Carter, wbo presided, said there was an evi- 
dent drift favorable to Ritualism, and he thought the last of 
the prosecutions had been reached for extreme ritual. 
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Pooks and Authors. 


SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS: 

The day of ‘‘ fevers” in rural life seems to have gone 
by. We have had the hen-fever of Burnham, and the 
grape-fever of Dr. Grant, and if ever there was a 
small fruit fever it must have been after the appearance 
of that extraordinary book, ‘‘ Ten Acres Enough,” the 
reading of which convinced hundreds of credulous 
persons that the short cut to a snug fortune was ten 
acres of Jersey land set out in Wilson strawberries. 
But the bubble burst, as bubbles will, and many found 
that even with skill and hard work the small fruits 
would not always pay even a decent living. We have 
had too much of ‘‘ fevers’”—we need a healthy interest 
in this and kindred subjects that shall lead our people 
to engage in fruit culture more as a means of health 
and pleasure than as a road to fortune. 

“Suecess with Small Fruits” is better calculated to do 
this than any previous work on the subject, because it is 
addressed toa wider circle of readers and embodies more 
of fact and experience. Mr. Roe is a man of eminent 
success in the culture of fruit and fruit-plants. Years 
ago he told the story of his thrifty working of a par- 
sonage garden, and the present volume only repeats 
the tale of diligent labor and study in a larger field 
crowned with a greater reward. The causes of success 
are not far to seek. He is a close observer of the ap- 
pearance, nature and habits of the plants he cultivates ; 
he makes long journeys to distant States that he may 
study fruit-growing under new conditions of soil and 
climate; in the hot Centennial days at Philadelphia he 
went twenty miles to see a new strawberry that he 
suspected was an old kind renamed, and found that he 
was right. Ie experiments carefully, and adopts or 
recommends new plants, new methods of culture or of 
fertilizing only when proved to be better than the old. 
He has a thrifty eye te the costs of growing, the best 
markets and the best methods of suiting the market. 
Concerning all these points he honestly tells what he 
thinks or knows. Like every true lorticulturist, he 
has had his petted “new sorts,” of which he hoped and 
prophesied large things; but when they failed to meet 
his expectations he bravely told the exaet truth, though 
by keeping still he might have sold thousands of young 
plants and left the luckless purchasers to find out the 
truth for themselves. 

While thus independent iu his own observation and 
method he builds freely onthe foupfations laid by Par- 
dee, and Fuller, and Barty, amd Knox, and other pre- 
vious workers in the same field. His hook is dedicated 
to Charles Downing, ‘‘a neighbor, friend and horti- 
culturist from whom I shall esteem it a privilege to 
learn in coming years as I have in the past.”” His ears 
are open to the words of experience that come in an- 
swer to inquiry from distant parts of the Union, and 
the substance of it all is presented in this volume. 

The strawberry has fifteen of the twenty-five chap- 
ters devoted to itself, and not the least interesting part 
is the history of its varieties and use from the earliest 
times. All through the book there is a pains-taking 
effort to obtain the history of old and new varieties 
that have gained the favor of the public, much of 
which is new material gathered by personal conversa- 
tion or by correspondence. Mr. Roe strongly advo- 
cates summer or Fall planting of strawberries, so that 
a crop may be had the following year. There is good 
sense in this, because the strawberry makes its best 
fruiting growth in the Fall. A successful amateur of 
our acquaintance gives his plants the highest culture 
and feeding at this time. The section on Picking 
ought to be read by every market grower, though one 
shivers to think that many berries which possibly 
come to his table are picked in the careless, slovenly 
manner described. The irrigation of strawberry fields 
in California and Colorado, and their culture in Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas and at Puget Sound, form a new 
chapter in the history of small fruit culture. A pleas- 
ing episode is the account of a visit to the great straw- 
berry farm of J. R. Young at Norfolk, Va., with its 250 
acres of fruit, its 1,500 pickers and its steamer-load of 
crates sent daily to the New York market. 

The spring planting of raspberries is as strongly in- 
sisted upon as the Fall planting of strawberries, and 
we know by sad experience that Fall planting of the 
former is likely to prove a failure, by our loss of a row 
of ‘‘ Pride of the Hudson.” A full history of the rasp- 
berry culture on the Hudson River is given, and with 
it are some of the most exquisite illustrations of the 
book. 

Currants and gooseberries, again, are commended to 
Fall planting because of the early starting of the buds 
in the spring. The old controversy about the identity 
of the cherry and Versailles currants is reviewed, with 
a leaning to the cherry side, but we cannot yet give up 
the Versailles. That the bunch is longer and the berry 
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sweeter we have practical evidence every year, and a 
fruit-grower lately pointed out a marked difference in 
the color of the wood. 

The chapter on Varieties is very fully and carefully 
written, with a promise of future revision as experi- 
ence shall reverse or strengthen present statements. 
It is a safe list for the planter to select from though it 
is curious to note the difference made by soil and loca- 
tion, many of the varieties most praised by Mr. Roe 
on his New York clay being condemned by Fuller on 
his New Jersey sandy loam. 

We have said nothing thus far of the typographical 
appearance of the book. It is safe to say that we owe 
this portly volume, with its rich letter-press and 
dainty pictures, to ‘‘ Scribner’s Magazine.” No pub- 
lisher ever dared before to so lavish expense up- 
on the subject of Small Fruits, and had he so de- 
sired the artistic means were not at hand until 
evoked by the taste and enterprise of the Scribner 
publishers. No less than twelve artists (two of them 
ladies) and some thirty engravers have been employed 
upon this work. That it has been a labor of love with 
most of them is plainly evident, for that union of fact 
and sentiment which Mr. Roe delights to produce in 
his prose is everywhere apparent in the pictures. 
Some of them, indeed, are wholly sentiment and none 
of them are wholly prose. All the best of the new and 
the old varieties of small fruits are given in life-like 
drawings that only need color to be life itself. The 
blackberries and blackcaps are specially good, per- 
haps because printer’s ink best suits their complexion. 
The artists have drawn the fruit in the field, the dig- 
gers and pickers at their work; and all the opera- 
tions of culture, gathering and shipping have been 
taken on the spot (a glimpse of the homestead being 
given on page 63). One artist has journeyed south 
with Mr. R. and caught the salient points of southern 
fruit culture. The present artistic fashion of grouping 
related scenes and objects is freely employed, though it 
looks odd to see a broad landscape dwarfed by a huge 
berry, and one of the whimsies of modern engraving 
crops out on page 213, where the substitution of fagots 
for a Fairbanks scale and the robing of the central 
figure in priestly garb would transform ‘Weighing 
Currants ” into ‘‘ Burning Martyrs at the Stake.” 

We note a few errors, or what appear to be such: 

P. 91, potted plants at $20 per 2,000 should evidently 
be per 1,000. 

‘*Davidson’s Thornless” is spelled ‘“ Davison” by 
other authorities. 

‘* President Wilder” is referred in the index to p. 
103, but is not found there. 

The index to illustrations should be paged or made 
alphabetical, so that one can find the portrait of any 
variety as well as its description. The last illustra- 
tion in the book is neither named nor referred to. 


THE MONTHLIES. 

The July monthlies are not overweighted with heavy 
matter. Even the Atlantic is deficient in the political and 
economic essays which have become a specialty of this 
magazine, while Harper's has nothing more scrious than 
a paper by Dr. Draper on “Franklin's Place in the Science 
of the Last Century.” The most noteworthy features of 
these two periodicals are the conclusion of Mr. Howells's 
story in the former, and the beginning of Mr. Henry 
James, Jr.'s, in the latter. Concerning Mr. Howells’s, it is 
hard to say too much in praise. In the vitality of its char- 
acters, and the novelty and picturesqueness of the back- 
ground against which they are sketched, it is not inferior to 
any of its predecessors; while in motive and cumulative 
power it is undeniably superior to anything which Mr. 
Howells has written. We shall reserve further comment 
for a more extended notice of the book itself. From Mr. 
James’s story, the scene of which is happily laid in our 
immediate neighborhood, we make elsewhere an appro- 
priate extract. The opening chapters introduce the au- 
thor’s familiar and engaging automata, and promise the 
usual series of entertaining complications. Another prom- 
inent feature of Harper’s is Mrs. Oliphant’s admirable 
paper upon Queen Victoria, made up largely from Martin’s 
“* Life of the Prince Consort,” but possessing an individu- 
ality apart from that of the book.—In Scribner's an arti- 
cle of leading interest is Wm. H. Bishop's ‘‘To Coney 
Island,” with illustrations by Volk, Sayre, Twachtman 
and Smedley. No more graphic description has yet 
been written of the attractive sandbank and of the 
great and numerous buildings which have risen up 
like Aladdin’s Palace to beautify and adorn it. Those 
who are out ‘of reach of the place, and may not learn 
of its attractions from personal observation, cannot do 
better than to survey it through the eyes of Mr. Bishop 
and the Scribners’ clever artists. A paper of permanent 
value in this magazine, and one of the most important 
contributions to the subject which has yet been made, is, 
“Does Vivisection Pay?” by Albert J. Leffingwell. The 
writer brings a weight of testimony to support his propo- 
sition that, ‘‘during the last quarter of a century, infliction 
of intense torture upon unknown myriads of sentient, 
living creatures has not resulted in the discovery of a 
single remedy of acknowledged and generally accepted 
value in the cure of disease.” He urges that “in view of 
the great cost in suffering as compared with the slight 
profit gained by the student, the repetition for purposes 
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vertebrate animal should be forbidden by law and made 
hereafter a penal offense.” Where such experiments are 
necessary for purposes of original investigation they 
should be conducted ‘“‘only under the most rigid surveillance 
and preceded by the strictest precautions,”——Frazer’s 
Magazine, one of the oldest of British monthlies, and one 
that always advocated liberal and advanced giews, is now 
imported by the International News Company of this city. 
The June number contains an article by Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair on Agricultural Competition in America, which, with 
the recent letter of Mr. Laird, urges the British grower 
to turn his attention to raising perishable articles—a sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Beecher in our columns a year ago. 
The other contents of the number are chiefly interesting 
to English readers, though Prof. Veitch’s paper, tracing 
the descent of Mr. Gladstone from a very old Lanar - 
shire family, may have attractions for Americans who 
follow with interest the fortunes of England’s Premier. 


The Gospel Miracles in their Relation to Christ and 
Christianity. By the Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. (A.D, 
F. Randolph & Co.) The seven lectures contained in this 
volume were delivered at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
on the L. P. Stone foundation, by Dr. Taylor, and are 
worthy of the larger audience which they now obtain. 
The arguments for the miracles are stated vigorously and 
with strength. It is well to put a man active in the pasto- 
rate, meeting all forms of unbelief, in the Professor’s 
ebair. The result is found in such a book as this; a help to 
students in their preparation for hfe work, an aid to 
all who would be able to meet the assaults of infidelity 
upon the miraculous works of Christ. If the main conflict 
has gone back of this, and is waged between theism and 
atheism, still this field is not altogether deserted, and this 
apologetic work is timely. The first lecture vindicates the 
existence and personality of the living God; so finds au 
answer to atheistic development and an early miracle, and 
argues that tre affirmation of the impossibility of a mira_ 
cle carries with it the elimination of God from the universe 
and the spirit from man. Two classes of minds are recog- 
nized, looking respectively to character and to miracles 
for the vindication of truth. The second lecture is for the 
first class, and the wonders of Christ’s life and character 
are fully presented, the supernatural in him disclosed. 
This lecture is specially interesting to the general reader. 
In the third lecture Hume and Renan are dislodged from 
their positions by a bold, strong, logical attack, and the 
credibility of miracles established. The fourth lecture 
summons the witnesses and discusses their testimony. The 
fifth deals with Strauss and Revan in their mythical and 
legendary views, The evidential value of the miracles, 
with a sharp combating of the position of Archbishop 
Trench, fills the sixth lecture. The last lecture presents 
exegetically the spiritual significance of the miracles, clos- 
ing with a beautiful picture of the needy of all classes 
gathered about the blessed Lord, receiving gifts of power 
and blessing from bis omnipotent hand. 

A Thousand Flashes of French Wit, Wisdom and 
Wickedness. Collected and Translated by J. De Finod. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) The French delight in epigrams, in 
condensed and witty statements of truth, in brilliant and 
dramatic antitheses. The national tendency has gone so 
far that a good deal of French prose writing is a series of 
detached sentences, each artistically perfect but failing as 
a whole to preserve a continuous glow of thought. To 
say a thing so neatly that it will keep itself remembered 
until it has become current conversational coin is a temp- 
tation which not a few talented Frenchmen have been un- 
able to resist. Probably no literature in the world is as 
portable as the French. When point and brilliancy are 
made distinct effects the art of saying a thing well always 
encroaches on the art of sayinga thing truly. A glance 
through this volume discovers many phrases that are as 
striking in their perfection of form as in their lack of 
truth. The book is decidedly defective in arrangement 
and its value is greatly diminished in consequence. No 
such collection ought ever to be issued without a topical 
index at least. 

The Ages to Come ; or, The Future States. By E. Ad- 
kins, D. D. (The Author's Publishing Co., N. Y.) The 
author in this volume discusses the whole subject of escha- 
tology. ‘‘The True Nature of Life and Death,” ‘‘ The 
Intermediate State,” ‘‘The Resurrection,” ‘‘The General 
Judgment,” ‘‘The Reward of the Righteous,” and ‘The 
Punishment of the Wicked,” are considered in separate 
chapters. Dr. Adkins says that there is nothing in any of the 
productions of late years on these topics to effect a change in 
his views. He holds to an intermediate state between death 
and the judgment, where the good are happy and the bad 
miserable, in a sort of specimen conditionof what is to fol- 
low, and does not at all agree with Canon Farrar as to an 
‘*eternal hope.” There is a rigidity in the views here pre- 
sented that startles a sensitive soul—‘‘an eternal fixedness,”” 
that throws a gloom over the spirit. The Bible is better 
than this book as a guide and instructor. The waves of 
earnest inquiry will sweep over all the barriers that are 
here presented. 

Eucken's Fundamental Concepts of Modern Philosophic 
Thought, translated by M. Stuart Phelps, professor in 
Smith College (D. Appleton & Co.), takes up some of the 
more prominent technical terms in the philosophical dis 
cussions of the present day, such as Subjective, Objective, 
Experience, Law, Development, Culture, Optimism, Pessi- 
mism, and others, and brings out their origin, their his- 
tory and their present significance. It isa book of excep- 
tional interest and value, thoroughly scholarly, with acute 
and clear discriminations very compactly stated. The ac 
complished translator has a'so done his work with sigaa 
ability. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Hditorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vixing us of any omtasion in thi: remect. Ac- 
oe memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all 


anes. | 
HovuGatTon, MIFFvin & Co. 

“The Undiscovered Country.” By W. D 
Howells. <A serial just concluded in the ‘‘At- 
lantic Monthly,’ notable for its discussion of 
spiritualism from an artistic point of view 
Price, $1.50. 

“Every-day English.” By Ricbard Grant 
White. A series of papers on the use of the 
English language. Price, $2. 

“Socialism.” By Joseph Cook. Boston Mon- 
day leciures. Price, $1.50. 

“The Tragedy of the Unexpected.” By 
Nora Perry. A volume of entertaining short 
stories published in little classic style, $1.25. 


J. B. BURBANK, SALEM, MASs. 
“The Faults of Speech.” By A. M. Bell. 
Price, He. 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD. 
“The Books of the Chronicles.” 
Dr. Murpby. Price, 60c. 
R. WORTHINGTON. 
“Curiosities of Nomenclature.” By Charles 
W. Bardsley; 252 pages giving a full account 
of names peculiarly Puritan. Priee, $2.25. 
E. Loraroep & Co. 
“Tone M'ght of Right.’’ Selections by E. E. 
Brown from tbe writings ot W. E. Giadst one, 


$1. 


By Rev. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE. 


“American Patriotism.’ Papers illustrating 


American history compiled by 8. H. Peabody. 
Price, 0c. Library Magazine, Vol. [1]. Man 
liness of Chrisi, paper, 3c.; Light of Asia, pa 
per, 5e 
J.8. OGILvrie & Co. 
“Other Fools and Their Doings."’ By one 


who has seen it. Sketches of life among the 
freedmen of the South. 
Lippincott & Co. 


“Beauty's Daughters."’ Novel. Stiff covers, 
600. 
HARPER & BROS. 
Reprints: “The Duke’s Children,” by Av 


thony Trollope,” price 20c. ; 
Mrs. Oliphant, price 25c. 


“ The Queen,” by 


GEO. MUNRO. 

Reprints: ‘Rose Leblanc,” by Lady G. 
Fullerton, 10c.; * No Relations,” by May Laf- 
fan, 26c.; “Second Thoughts,’ by Rhoda 
Broughton, 20c.; “Israel Mort, Overman,” 
by John Saunders, 20c.; * Lucile,’”” by Owen 
Meredith, 20c.: “Lulu’s Novel,’’ by Evise 
Polko, 10c.; “Clara Vaughan,” by R. D, 


Blackmore, 20c. 


MAGAZINES, ETC.—Primary Suabbath-school 
Teacber, American Art Review, Portfolio, 
Art Magazine, Phrenological Journal, Presby- 
terian Montbly Reeord, Toe Eclectic Maga 
zine, Home Missionary, Fisk University, Sun- 
day-schoo! Magazine, Pacific School and Home 
Journsl, Address by Reuven Thomas, Sabbath 
School Teacher’s Quarterly, North American 
Review, Arthur's Home Magazine, Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic, Missionary Herald, Commem- 
oration First Baptist Church, Boston, Sunday- 
schoo! Quarterly, Science for all— Parts 14 and 
15, Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine, 
The Californian. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

—Dr. William Smith’s ‘Dictionary of 
Christian Aptiquities” is now complete in 
two volumes, and can be had in English and 
American editions, 

—Prof. Sayce is preparing a book on the 
history of the decipherment of the cunei- 
form inscriptions, which will be published 
by the Clarendon press. 

—Mr. Laurence Oliphant is engaged upon 
a book to be’called ‘‘ The Land of Gilead,” 
in which he will give an ac -ount of his trav- 
els in Eastern Palestine. Blackwood & Sons 
will publish it i October. 

—The facetious Mr. Woodward, book 
dealer of this city, calls his collection of 
works relating to Mormonism and the 
Mormons, ‘* Bibliotheca Scalliwagiana,” a 
very goou and appropriate title. 

—One of the recent acquisitions for the 
collection of manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum isacopy of Dante, a small folio on 
paper, bearing date of 1579, formerly in the 
possession of Sir Anthony Panizzi. 

—Late debates in the English House of 
Commons are now reported for the London 
“Times” by means of the telepbone, the 
reporter transmitting his notes viva voce to 
a trained compositor who sets them. 

—Mr. Francis H. Groom, the author of 
the article on ‘‘Gypsies ” in the *‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’’ has written a book 
under the title of ‘‘ In Gypsy Tents,” which 
it is said will give some fresh and interest- 
ing particulars about Romany life. 

—The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle is building up a Chautauqua literature, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Macmillans announce “Hypatia” in paper, 
60c., cloth, $1; Harper Bros., Jacob Abbott’s 
History of Cyrus and Alexander, with notes 
by Lyman Abbott, bound in one volume, $1. 

—We regret to learn that the “* Annual 
Record of Science and Discovery,” which 
the Harpers have been publishing’ for seven 
or eight years under the editorship of Prof. 
Spencer T. Bayard, is to be discontinued 
for lack of sufficient support. The work 
fulfilled its purpose admirably. 

—Bentley & Son will publish ‘‘ The Tem- 
ple or the Tomb,” by Col. Warren, the ob- 
ject of which is to prove that tbe church of 
the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem has 
always occupied its present site, and that 
the temple stood where unanimous consent 
has placed it, on the summit of Mount 
Moriah. 

—The third and concluding part of Dr. A. 
C. Burnell’s ** Classitied Index of Sanskrit 
MSS in the Palace at Tanjore,’ has lately 
been issued, noticing over 12,000 MSS., and 
giving of each of the more important a full 
description with extracts. The volume was 
printed in England and can be had of 
rriibner. 

—Pauli's “Oliver Cromwell” has been 
translated for the ** New Plutarch Series” 
by Miss MacDowall, and Mr. Walter Pol- 
lock is engaged upon a life of Sir Francis 
Drake, for the same series, in which he will 
make use of important documents ebtained 
from the Drake family. Prof. Palmer’s 
**Harouv Alraschid,” and Edward Dicey's 
“Victor Emanuel,” for the same series, are 
passing through the press, 

—The first book ever printed in the 
Welsh language was not printed in Wales, 
but in London, in the year 1546, being a 
book of devotion, containing the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments 
and the “* Religious Exercises.” The first 
Welsh translation of the whole Bible ap- 
peared in 1588. The first Welsh book pub- 
lished in Wales bears date of 1719, or a 
little more than a century and a half ago. 
Nearly one hundred newspapers a d peri- 
odicals are now published in that language. 

—The Brooklyn Directory, which has 
just been published by Messrs. Lain & Co., 
213 Montague Street, Brooklyn, repurts a 
gain of 7,000 householders’ names within 
the last year. Those who are accustomed 
to travel through the outlying streets of 
that city, and have noticed tne rapidity 
with which new blocks of buildings are be- 
ing put up and occupied, will not need to 
ask where the growth is to be found. The 
Messrs. Lain publish not only a useful and 
trustworthy but an entertainivg book. Peo- 
ple who are interested in nomenclature 
may find ample material for study in its 
pages. An investigator of this class has 
already discovered in it an entire aviary, 
including eleven pigeons, four doves, four- 
teen robins, six wrens, eight swallows, five 
sparrows, four larks, three thrushes, two 
swans, one nightingale, four canaries and 
eleven parrots. Of barnyard fowls there 
are three hens, and of birds of prey three 
hawks and four eagles. 
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“Does Vivisection Pay?” 
SEE JULY SCRIBNER. 


MIDSUMMER NUMBER, 


Beginning the New Volume. 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
FOR JULY: 
Profusely Illustrated 


NOW READY. 


CONTAINING :—1. THE PALACE OF THE 
LEATH ERSTON EPAUGHS. >» Margaret 
eg A ht. ILLUSTRATED. SHELLY. 

y J.B. Tabb.—3. PARADISE PLANTATION. 
By Louise Seymour Houghton. (LLUSTRA’ 

THROUGA T YELLOWSTONE 
PARK TO FORT CUSTER 





o 


By Dr. 8. Weir 
Mitchell.—5. ADAM AND EVE. A Novel. 
By the author of “Dorothy Fox.”’—6. ON 


THE SKUNK RIVER. By Louise Coffin 
Jones.—i. A FORGOTTEN AMERICAN WOR- 
THY. By Charles Burr Todd.--8. TERESA DI 
FAENZA. By Emma Lazarus.—9. PIPIS- 
TRELLO. A Story By * Ouida.”’—10. STUD- 
1ES IN THE SLUMS. No.3. NAN; or, A 
Gms jars. (4 Helen Campbell. ms aS 
TREASURE. fi. 

SPELLING REFORM. By M. 
AN OPEN —, r THE POLITICAL 
SITUATION.—l4. tb ah od GOBSIP. 

Ib. LITERATU RE OF THE DA 





a3~ For sale by ali Book and News Dealers. Terms: 
Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Single Number, 35 cents. 

aa SPECIMEN Number maile , postage paid, to any 
address, on receipt of 20 cents. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 





CHAMBERS'S E 


the “ Literary Revolution,” 
Encyclopredia at a merely nominal cost. 


special terms to early subscribers. 





50 cents. 
50 cents 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’ 8 Progress, ui.. 
Robinson Crusoe, illus., 50 ce 
Munchausenand Gulliver's Trave > illus 


lar may be sent ip postage stamps. Address 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


Agencies :—Boston, H. L. Hastings: 
Clarke & Co.; Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & 


only one in a place. 


Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter or by Express. 


Philadelphia, Leary 


Brown, Eager & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick; in smaller towns, the 


59Y 


NCYCLOPALDIA. 


15 Vols. Over 13,000 Pages. Price During July, $6.25. 


Among the wonderful things which have been accomplished for lovers of good books by 
perhaps the most wonderful is the 


reproduction of this grea 


It is a verbatim reprint Of ‘the last English edition, in 15 beautiful volumes, clear nonpareil type. hand 
somely bound in cloth, for 87.503 the same printed on finer, heavier paper, wide margins, and bound in 
half Russia, gilt top, price $15.00. The first ten volumes are ready for delivery. Vol. 11 will be ready 
July 10. The remaining volumes wil! be completed by October next 

r. 4 . _ ° a 
$6.25 An Amazing Offer. $6.25. 


The more widely and rapidly these volumes are scattered, the greater is their influevce in 
inducing other purchasers of this and our many standard publications. 


Accordingly we ive 









To all, whose orders and money are received during the month of July, we will supply the Ib volumes, 
in cloth, for $6.'25, and in half Russia, gilt top,for $12.25. To any one sending from any place. where 
we have no special agent (usually the leading bookseller ot the town), a club of five orders, we will allow a 
commission of 10 per cent. The volumes issued will be sent at once by express, and the remaining volumes 
when completed. 

A specimen volume in cloth will be sent, postpaid, for 50 cents, or ir half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00, 
and may be returned at once. if not satisfactory 

T * CHAMBER’ss ENcycLorap1A” comprises the first 15 volumes of oor “ Library of Universal Know! 
edge,’ “and the remaining volumes, complete in themselves, will be sold separately when published. 

Standard Books 

2 anaarc OOKS. 
Library of Universal Knowledge, 21 vols , $10.50. Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, illus., 50 ct™—. 
Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols.. le | Acme Library of Modern Classics, 50 cts 
Macaulay’s History of England. 3 vois.. $1.50. American Patriotism, 50 cts. 
Macaulay’s Life and Letters, 50 cents. | Taine’s History of English Literature, 75 ets. 
Macaulay’s Essays and Poems. tee io. 3 ° | Cecil's Book of Natural History, $1. 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Lite rature, 4 vols. Pic torial Handy Lexicon 25 cts. 

$2.00. 3 rrowgrass Papers, 50 cts. 
Knight's History of England, 4 vols, $3 00. | st rks 60 c a. 

Plutarch’s Lives ot Illustrious Men, 3 vols., $1.50. ype ft Bib ‘rature, 2 vols, $2 

Geikie’s Lite and Words of Christ, 50 cents. Rollin’s Ancient His tory $2.25. 

Young’s Bible Concordance, 311,00 references (pre Sait s Dictionary of the Bit iL, 9O cts. 
paring) | Works ot Flavius Josephus, $2, 

Acme Library of Biography, 50 cents. ‘ bs omic History of the U. 8., Hopkins, illus... $0 eta. 

Book of Fables, Zsop, etc.,illus., 50 cents. Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 40 cts. 

Milton’s Complete Poetical Works, 50 cents. Health for Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor 35 cts. 

Shakespeare's Complete Works, 75 ce uts Library Magazine, 10 cts, 4 N $1 a ve 

Works of Dante, translated by Cary, 40 cents, Library Magazine, bound volumes hed ae 

Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden, 40 cents, Leaves from the Diary of an Old 1 $ 

The Koran of Mahommed, by Sale, 35 centa.} Fac net the tbo we bound ineloth. U pd mail post 

Adventures of Don Quisere. ae, 6 0 cents. age ext Mostof the books a ilso published in 

Arabian Nights, illus., 50 cent fine editio ns and fine vindings at higher prices 


Descriptive Catalogues and Termsto Clubs 
sent tree on request. 


Fractions of one dol- 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


Tribune Building, New 
& Co.: 
Co.: Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke 
leading 


York, 

Cincinnati, Robert 
& Co.: Toledo, 
Bookseller 





EDUC 


SATION A L. 








PPARATUS AND FURNITURE 
Schools and Colleges. 

New and improved styles of Seating for Public 
Halis, Lecture Kooms, &c 

Manutacturers of the Triumph Dovetailed School 
Desks, Biackboards, Eureka Liquid Slating, Reward 
Cards, Medals, Aids to School Discipline, &c., &c 
Send for sample Alpha Dustless Crayon. Our new 
catalogue of Educational and useful articles contain 
ing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations mail-d for 2% 
cents in stamps. Catalogue Sunday-school Furniture 
free to any address. 

Baker, Pratt & Co., School and Hall Furnishers, No. 
19 Bond St., New York. 


B= TEACHERS, 
American and Foreig 

For every department of instruction, = or high, 
promp ptly “provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 

tandidates' New Bulletin ae “i for stamp All 
skilled a = should ha ap pease Form.” 

. SCHERME :RHORN A.M aonnetney 

3” East l4th St., near | ‘niversity Pi., 


for 








IVIL, Mechanical, and Mining Engineer- 

ing at the Kensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy. N. « The oldest engineering 
school in America. Next term begins September 16th. 
The Register for 1880 contains a list of the graduates 
for the past 54 years, with their positions; also, course 
of study, rec plreme nts, expenses, etc. Address 


VID M. GREENE, Director. 


ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention. + yo for 
any class in College. Rev. ALFRHD ©. ROK, 

‘NOOK’S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE for 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 

All departments thoroughly sustained. Students 

fitted for college. The thirty-third year begins Sept 
15, 1880. 








GEO. W COOK, Px.D., Principal. 





PP trctrcutar Military Academy. Peekskill, N.Y 
For circulars | addre 8s C ol. a J Wright, A. M., Prin. 


Rtvaevies EW ACA DEM) Y, 

bhonnate, Fe N. 
A thorough-gol ng. wide ake school for boys, 
combining Stady, Military ‘rill. and Recrea- 
tien in due proportion. Descriptive Pamphlet, with 
Chart of Requisitions for College admission, sent on 
receipt six cents postage. OTIS Bis BEE, A.M., 
Principal. 


[J ACKETTSTOWN (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 








Best building of its class. Laties’ College 
College Preparatory for Young Men. Best facilities 
also for Music, Art, and Commercial Branches. Thor 
oughness in all branches. Constant care ot manners, 
morals and health. Catalogues free Rev. G. H 
WHITNEY, D.D., President. 

YHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. 
Miss Bonney and Miss Dillaye, Prin’s. This old 


est and largest Boarding and Day School in Philadel 
phia will commence its 31st year at 1615 Chestnut St., 
Sept. 224. 


IGHLAND MILITAR Y¥ ACADEMY, 
ercester, Masns., 
begins its 25th year, Sept. 9th, 188). Rank, first class; 
teachers permanent: patronage always good; situa 
3 on pecereeane and healthful. Circulars ready. C 
ALF, A. M., Sup’t 


ISS HAINES ’SSCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND GIRLS, 
Woodside, Harttord, Ct. 

The aim—a sound mind in a sound body First 
class residence and school-house; extensive grounds 
A thoroughly home schoo! with superior instructions 
in English, classical an@ modern languages and 
music. 














YROVE HAL - 

x New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 
endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prot. Dana, and 
others. Terms moderate For timonials and 

address Miss Monttort 


further information, 


OSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
Boston, Mass. 
Elocution, in all its departments, taught by com- 


petent instructors. Full course two years (three 
hours daily, five days in the week): shorter course of 
ONE YEAR for those who are limited as to time. For 


circulars apply to R. RK 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 
LEs°x AC ‘ADEMY. 

Lenox, Berkshire Co., Mass, 
Founded in 1808 15th, L880 
the Principal, 

HARLAN H 


pamues E 


RAY MOND, 
Principal 


teopens Sept Address 


BALLARD, Lenox, Mass 
XETER AC ADEMY, 
Exeter, N, H, 

Classical Department prepares for Colleges that 
set the highest standard for admission 

English Department prepares for Scic 
and English 

All past members of the 
their address will receive 
logue 


ntific Schools 
courses in college 
Academy who will send 


acopy of the Annual Cata- 


PERKINS, Principal. 





For information apply to 
A. ¢ 
(paaeuin COLLEGE, 

Obertin, Ohio. 

Theological, Coliegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library Tees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students, 
Spring Term March 9 Fal! Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan. 4.81. For circulars address 

J. & T. MARSH, Sec, 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College manayement. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is ansurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual! advantages. Address 
Prof. F B.RICK. 


BOAR D “AND” 






e GC PAYS FOR ITION ONE 

» School year in Dr. WARRID es eo 

RY BOARDING SCHOOL, POUGHKE E, Y. 
While terms are low, the school is of the first 3: 


Send fer circulars with reterences 


TO LIBRARIANS 


AND BOOK BUYERS. 


To reduce our stock during this summer we 
100 vols., assorted, the retail price of 
amount to $150.00 or over, for 350.00. 

For further particulars address 

N. TIBBALS & SONS. 
37 Park Row, New York. 


ASK tor ROTH'S Trans sasien 
ART 








offer 


which shall 





Lezou ve’s 


OF READIN Complete and 
U mubeties d, With Portrait an " ‘oO 376 pages, 
12mo, Cloth, $150. CLAXTON REM s EN & HAF 
FELFINGER, Philadelphia, Publishers 


JJIRST- c LASS Printers’ Mate rials. - 

Cypes, “ Struog Slat” Cases, Cabinets, On .ses, 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers. Pat- 
tern Letters for Machinists. VANDERBURGH 


WSLL8 & Co,, 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Sus,, N.Y, 
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LABOR-SAVING MACHINES. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

MAGINE the expression of incredulity, if not con- 
tempt, on our grandmothers’ faces had they been 

told that numberless machines would be invented to 
lighten the coming housekeeper’s labors. Yet the 
most successtul of all these inventions is not half so 
efficient as the quick eye and guiding hand of a house- 
keeper who fulfills her duties with kindness and yet 
also with unflinching firmness. No mechanical inven- 
tion will ever give the best results unless under the 
direction and general supervision of some judicious, 
well-disciplined, controlling power. It was because 
of such judiciously applied practical knowledge that 
the housekeepers of olden times accomplished somuch 
more with little or no help than many modern house- 
keepers succeed in doing or having done with a large 
retinue of servants. Perhaps, indeed, the increased 
nuinber of servants which modern housekeepers think 
indispensable may be, in part, the reason for the in- 
creased vexations and labors of housekeeping. In 
nine cases out of ten, two sensible girls under the eye 
of a wise and competent mistress will accomplish more 
and better work and with less fatigue than when in- 
terrupted and hindered by a third. But even if there 
must be three, a third more work will be done with 
three than with four. When the number rises above 
four any housekeeper may as well give up in despair. 

Some one, writing on the trials and perplexities 
which surround the housekeeper, remarks: ‘ One of 
the most urgent of the unsolved and _ irrepressible 
questions of the times relates to the trials which 
modern housekeepers experience in their efforts to 
manage their households satisfactorily, and still have 
time for needful rest and social and mental culture.” 

This question will not be so puzzling to those of our 
good ladies who fully understand the wonderful utility 
of that best of labor-saving machines—which made the 
model housekeepers of olden times so wonderfully effi- 
cient—systematic, methodical Jabor. All the patent 
machines in the world will not prevent household 
management and labor from being av intolerable bur- 
den if there is not some oue at the head who not only 
works herself, by a well-arranged systematic plan, 
but has the skill and intelligence to teach those in her 
employ to follow her lead and carry out her plan of 
work through all the various duties of the family. 

If cne finds it necessary to do the work of a house- 
hold with her own hands, unassisted, it may be often 
harder work than is quile agreeable at all times or 
always comfortable. But if she works gystematically, 
having each part of her labor for the next day clearly 
mapped out in her mind before she retires at night, 
she will soon learn how to save time and steps and 
yet keep all the machinery running smoothly. While 
doing the most laborious part she can comfort herself 
with the knowledge that by working alone she escapes 
the hardest part of a housekeeper’s duties, the over- 
sight of help, and meanwhile will be able to secure 
many hours of rest—that rest which comes by a change 
of work and position; substituting reading, writing, 
or some intellectual pursuit for manual labor. 

But, eflicient as our grandmothers were, we do not 
think they could have sent down to us so grand a 
record if they had not been able to secure an entirely 
different of help from that which is usually 
found at the present time. Servants in those days 
better understood the nature and amount of the 
duties their employers paid them for doing and ex- 
pected to have done. Without being servile they were 
more under the control of their employers than the 
present class of help. They were not thought fit to 
fill any place unless they had been thoroughly trained 
to perform its tasks. Employer and employée dis- 
tinctly understood from the first that they were to be 
held accountable for neglect or short-comings in any 
of their duties, and that any destruction or damage to 
their employer's property, by breakage or carelessness, 
would be deducted from their wages. 

Both mistress and maid knew their appropriate 
places, and no undue familiarity on the part of the lady 
emboldened the maid to take liberties in speech or 
manner, as is now so common. Servants were not 
allowed to be out without permission nor to keep late 
hours; to receive company without permission or until 
their work was done; or in their dress to pattern 
after the lady of the house so closely that a stranger 
might mistake the maid for the mistress. But though 
kind in most cases, and particularly careful of the 
health and comfort of those in their employ, the 
housekeepers of olden time did unquestionably secure 
better and more abundant labor from their servants. 

It is seldom that our housewives look into the easily 
concealed parts of their servants’ work. There is 
much said of careful investigation, and daily super- 
vision; but how many are so thorough in their re- 
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searches as to handle the implements used in the 
kitchen, for instance? That saucepan, skillet, grid- 
iron or griddle looks nice and tidy, as the lady passes 
through or stands in the kitchen to give her daily 
orders, but in such cursory observation what can be 
known of the real state of utensils iu which our food 
is daily prepared? 

If only once a week, let the mistress make the only 
kind of examination that can give her a clear insight 
into the manner which her servant’s work is done, and 
in a large proportion of cases she will be dumb with 
astonishment. Let us make the investigation together 
this evening; when the labors of the day are finished 
and, if ever, all should be in order, and every utensil 
thoroughly clean. There! Do you not see, oh 
critic, that my stove, or range, is perfectly cleaned 
and nicely blackened; the hearth around it swept up 
and well scrubbed? What more could you ask? 

Not so fast, please. Just lift the cover. Is not the 
grate half filled with ashes, clinkers and half burnt 
coal, instead of being entirely freed from all this and 
kindlings laid all ready to start the fire in the morning? 
Take off the other covers; lay the whole top of the 
range open. What do you think of it, you who 
claim to have kept a watchful eye over all the depart- 
ments of your kingdom? The whole upper plate is 
packed with ashes and cinders, that obstruct the heat, 
waste your coal, burn out the whole top in less than a 
year when it should have lasted a score, and cause the 
ovens to act in a most unsatisfactory manner. You 
have only looked on the surf, heretofore, but now 
have a slight insight into the interior. Nowdraw out 
the ash pan. Packed full of ashes, and the hearth be- 
neath so filled that it raises the pan almost even with 
the grate. Well; enough with the range just now. 
You have seen what has hitherto been concealed, and 
continue your investigation in that line when you call 
in the range maker to put it in good order. 

We will now pass on to the cooking utensils. Please 
take down that saucepan, which you think looks nice 
and clean. The handle slips in your hand because it is 
so greasy; the inside, which should be as smooth as 
glass, is rough and jagged where fat has been scorched 
or burnt on and never half cleaned off. Look inside 
skillets, kettles and pipkins, and find them coated with 
burnt sauces, gravies or vegetables that have never 
been faithfully cleaned out. No wonder you often ask 
what has given an unpleasant flavor to such food as is 
prepared in them. The gridiron is equally unclean. 
Look in the drawer where various smaller utensils are 
kept, or on the nails where they hang. Spoons, ladles, 
strainers, are all slippery from having been but half 
washed and wiped. How often have you remarked 
upon a foul taste to your steak, as if half putrid, when 
you know it has but just been brought from the butch- 
er’s. Look at the steel, long-toothed beefsteak pound- 
er, and find the solution. It is packed full and hard 
with meat and fat from half a hundred steaks that have 
been pounded with it since it was thoroughly cleaned. 

But time and space would fail to go with you through 
all your domains. You have the key, and can unlock 
all the hidden places. You can, if you will, see what 
is covered up in your laundry, dining-room, behind the 
sofa, under picture-stands, etc., in your parlor, in your 
bedrooms, attic—everywhere—and, if you please, can 
by a few hours’ overhauling have all these concealed 
disorders cleansed and your servants taught that for 
the future you will make no more surface investigation 
but keep a wholesome supervision of every part of 
your domains. It will not increase the labor, but very 
much lighten it, when perfect order and system control 
the whole of the household operations. 








HOW TO MAKE GOOD BREAD. 
By D. H. R. Goonate. 

LOAF of perfect bread, white, light, sweet, ten- 

der and elastic, with a golden-brown crust, is a 
proof of high civilization; and is so indispensable a 
basis of all good eating that the name lady, or “loaf- 
giver,” applied to the Saxon matron, may well be held 
in honor by wife or maiden. Butdo all the gracious 
ladies who preside in our country homes see such 
loaves set forth as daily bread? 

Inexperienced housekeepers and amateur cooks will 
find it a good general rule to attempt at the beginning 
only a few things, and to learn to do those perfectly. 
And these should be, not the elaborate dishes of special 
occasions, but the plain every-day things. Where can 
one better begin than with bread? The eager patron- 
age of the over-crowded, carelessly-served, high- 
priced Vienna bakery at the Centennial gave evidence 
that Americans appreciate good bread and good coffee, 
and had, perhaps, some effect in stimulating an effort 
for a better home supply. To make and to be able to 
teach others to make bread of this high character is 
an accomplishment worth at least as much practice as 
a sonata; and the work itself is excellent as a gym- 





nastic exercise. With good digestion, honest personal 
pride, and the grateful admiration of the family circle 
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as rewards, surely no girl or woman who aspires to the 
responsibilities and joys of home-making will shrink 
from the labor of learning to make bread. 

The whole art and science of bread-making is no 
mean study. The why, as well as the how, should be 
aimed at, although exact knowledge or science, even 
in bread-making, is not so simple a matter as some 
might fancy. Varying conditions, even the tempera- 
ture of the kitchen, work confusion in the phenomena 
of a batch of bread as surely as in the delicate experi- 
ments of a Tyndall or a Huxley. Fortunately, an ex- 
haustive knowledge is not essential to practical success. 
Skillful manipulation will come with experience, and 
I have taught the actual art to a succession of unedu- 
cated cooks so that, with a little supervision, they 
satisfactorily supplied an exacting family. But the 
mistress, the house-mother, who must give intelligent 
direction, will not be satisfled without going to the 
root of the matter. Let her not rest upon her laurels 
without making sure that her table is constantly sup- 
plied with such delicious loaves of “ the staff of life” 
as, with the fragrant, highly-flavored butter of May or 
June, shall make a fit repast even for the good women 
whose hands have prepared them. 

The first requisite to good bread is good flour. Ifthe 
very best seems too expensive, make up the difference 
in cost by eating lessfike. With really delicious bread 
you will do this naturally, and almost unconsciously. 

In the country, where fresh yeast from breweries is 
out of the question, the first process must be making 
yeast; and it is well to begin there, and know every 
step of your way. The commercial yeast cakes must 
form a basis; from them it is easy to make the potato 
yeast, which is perhaps the simplest and best of sev- 
eral good forms of soft yeast. Dry yeast cake used 
directly will not make bread of the first quality. For 
the yeast, soak three yeast cakes in a cup of tepid 
water, while six or eight fair-sized potatoes are boiling. 
When they are perfectly soft, put the potatoes, with a 
quart of water in which they were boiled, through a 
colander, and add a teaspoonful of salt and two of 
sugar. When tepid, add the yeast cakes, rubbed with 
a spoon to a smooth paste, and place the whole in a 
stone jar, and keep the contents at blood heat for twelve 
hours, when a lively effervescence should have taken 
place. The yeast will be in perfect condition the next 
day, and will remain good for ten days or more if kept 
in a cool cellar. 

Many New England housekeepers make a great mis- 
take in setting their sponge over night. One secret of 
good bread is that every stage of the process must be 
complete and rapid. Every moment of waiting means 
deterioration. At the precise moment when the sponge 
is fully light the bread should be kneaded, and the pro- 
cess of rising ought not to require more than three 
hours at most. Set your sponge, then, as early in the 
morning as you like, by taking in the bowl or basin 
kept for the purpose (and you will soon learn just how 
high in it the sponge should rise) two quarts of sifted 
flour. Make a hole in the middle with the stirring 
spoon; pour in half a pint of the soft yeast, first thor- 
oughly stirring it from the bottom, then mixing with 
the flour; add tepid water, stirring constantly, until a 
smooth, stiff batter is formed, which stir and beat vig- 
orously with the spoon for at least five minutes after it 
is perfectly mixed. Cover lightly, and set in a warm 
place until thoroughly light, almost foaming; but be 
sure not to delay Kneading until it begins to subside. 

Sift the flour, say six quarts, in a pan, make a hole 
in the middle, pour in the sponge; add a pinch of salt, 
and, dexterously mingling the flour with the soft sponge 
by the hand, gradually add a quart of warm milk or 
tepid water, quickly incorporating the whole into a 
smooth, even mass. Cover the kneading-board with 
flour, place upon it the dough, which must not be soft 
enough to stick or stiff enough to make much resist- 
ance to pressure, and knead vigorously and long. Half 
an hour’s energetic kneading is not too much fora 
family baking. By that time the bread should be elas- 
tic, free from stickiness, and disposed to rise in blis- 
ters. Cover with a soft bread-cloth folded to four 
thicknesses, and set it where a temperature of about 
blood-heat will be maintained. In two hours it should 
have risen to fully twice its volume. Place it again 
upon the board; divide with the hands (which may be 
floured, or, better, buttered) a portion of the size 
which you wish for your loaves, remembering that it 
will rise again half as much more; lightly mold it into 
a smooth, shapely loaf, with as little handling as pos- 
sible, and place in a well-greased pan. Set the loaves 
back in their warm corner for half an hour, when they 
should be very light and show signs of cracking. Bake 
at once in a hot oven, with a steady heat, from forty- 
five minutes to an hour, according to the size of the 
loaves. Take immediately from the pans and wrap in 
soft, fresh linen until cold. 

A portion of the dough will make a pan of delicious 
biscuits by adding a piece of butter as large as an egg 
to sufficient dough fora small loaf, mixing it lightly 
but thoroughly, and molding into small rounds set a 
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little distance apart in the pan. They will soon close 
up the space, and should rise to twice their first height. 
The swift, sure touch which makes the work easy, 
rapid and confident will come with practice; but the 
necessary practice may come only with patience and 
determination. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be ylad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.] 

[see in The Christian Union and other papers ‘ Cor- 
ners” for a great many sorts of people. I do not find in 
yours any Invalids’ Corner. But there are a great many 
invalids to whom your paper goes, so I write this from an 
invalid’s corner for the Invalids’ Corner, if there be one. 
There is only one point or suggestion I want to make. I 
can best do this by an extract from an invalid’s diary: 
** April 13, 1880.—This morning, when I woke, my eye 
searched wearily, almost hopelessly, round the room till it 
rested on a heliotrope in full bloom that stood in the win- 
dow, and I said, I must have something always in my 
sight that is God-made, to bring me back my faith in God 
and heaven.’’ For many weeks that plant has been the 
chief connecting link between my soul and God, Faith in 
man | lost long ago; itis utterly quenched, Faith in God 
I have never lost, nor in Nature, which is the exponent of 
God. And, I thought, what a plant, a flower, has done for 
me it may also do for others who are shut in, by illness, to 
solitude and silence. There are some souls who come best 
to God through nature, some souls, perhaps, who come at 
first in no other way. And | thought, if I were only rich 
(which I never shall be) | would establish a conservatory 
where poor sick people, shut up in small, comfortless 
rooms, might get a plant in bloom. It would be a pleasant 
thing for the eye to rest on, and help to bring in cheerful, 
pleasant thoughts. lt might bring in visions of green 
tields, of flowers and sunshine, and help the sick to feel 
that He «ho cares for the flowers will care much more for 
them, Perhaps there is such a conservatory already. I 
know the-e is a Flower Mission to send cut flowers to sick 
rooms; perhaps it includes also plants in bloom. Living, 
blooming plants in a sick-room, in a very limited number, 
are better than cut flowers, more healthful in their influ- 
I venture to make this suggestion, with the most 
earnest wish that poor, suffering. sick pecple, sbut in 
small, heated rooms, may be as much benefited by a 
blooming plant as I have been. D. 


ence, 


lam emboldened by the request for questions tor your 
new column of “ Hints, etc.,” to ask (in view of Vennor’s 
prophcey of violent tounderstorms ia Julv) if there is any 
protec ion agai st the danger trom lightning, a-ide fron 
‘lightning rods.” As glass isa non-conductor, would glass 
receptacles for chair legs or bed castors add to one’s securi' y* 
Do the steel springs under our mattresses, or elsewbc re, add 
to our sanger? Some biats on this subject may be of benefit 
in calming the apprebensions of many who are especially 
nervous in a thunder storm, and possibiy save some lives iu 
this coming month of “terror” to those whose country 
houscs are situated in esp cially exposed positions. With ex- 
pressions of aduiration and love tor The Christian Union, 
which bas been io my family from its very first pumber, 

KROOKLYN. A SUBSCRIBER. 

In our judgment insulated lightning-rads are rarely any 
protection, and are never an adequate protection of a 
house from lightning. They may in some instances con- 
vey light discharges of electricity, but are utterly incapa- 
ble of protecting a building from damage when the dis- 
charge is heavy. On the other hand, a lightning-rod which 
is fastened directly into the house, is carried sufficiently 
deeply into the ground to have several feet of the rod in 
permanent moisture, and has its points so distributed as 
effectually to guard every portion of the roof--there 
should be at least one point to every chimney—affords an 
almost absolute protection from lightning. In our house 
thus protected we feel as safe in a thunder storm as in any 
other weather. Glass receptacles for chair legs or bed 
castors would be of no avail. Steel springs under the mat- 
tress would not materially increase the danger. If a bolt 
of lightning strikes the house, glass insulators on the fur- 
niture would afford no bar to the progress of electricity. 
The problem is to prevent the bolt from striking the house 
at all. 


A cheap and very durable hammock may be easily 
made by anyone familiar with the simple netting stitch 
used by fishermen. The materials required are about two 
pounds of hard seine twine (the size of a carpenter's chalk- 
line), which costs forty cents per pound, and twenty feet 
of 8 inch rope. Let the meshes be 244 or 3 inches square, 
and uot less than 40 in number crosswise of the hammock. 
At each end attach them to an eyesplice in the rope by 
loops or long meshes, as they are called, two feet long. A 
glance ata ‘‘ pocket hammock ”’ in one of the stores will 
show you how. A better article may be thus made for less 
than a doliar than can be bought at any price. 


—We are almost overrrun with the small ants thisseason on 
eccount of a Very mild wint+r. 

If you know of any remedies to exterminate them, or, at any 
rate, to mitigate the nuisance, please answer through the co'- 
umns of The Christian Union as early as possible, and oblige 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Carbolic acid bas been found an efficacious remedy, but 
it must be used with care, and will give an unpleasant 
flavor while it is used. But that will soon disappear, with 
the pests. ye 

We met last week a former pupil of Jacob Abbott’s who 
told usa very simple but very characteristic incident of 
the author of the Rollo Books: ‘‘I was at his school in Bos- 
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ton,” said the narrator, ‘‘a little tot not over four or five 
years old. He was sharpening pencils, and I was looking 
on. ‘Don’t you want to help me?’ he asked. The idea of 
helping him fired my ambition; of course I joyfully 
assented; and he asked me to hold his chips! And wasn't 
I proud?” It takes very little to delight a child; and very 
little to win his love and confidence. And one of the best 
ways to do both is to get him to give you some help in use- 
ful work that is easy for him. 


A charming book of etiquette for children, called ‘ Be- 
having,’’ is published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, and is 
what “N. A. P.”’ wants. It is written by ‘“‘ Shirley Dare,” 
author of the ‘‘ Ugly Girl Papers.” Price $1.00. 

GRANTVILLE, Mass., June 3, 1880. A. H. 0. 
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MARATHON. 
A FOURTH OF JULY STORY. 
By Exiot McCormick. 





“ The mountaina look on Marathon **— 

T was on account of the mountains, I suppose, 

_ and of this much-quoted line of poetry, that the 
place received its name. At any rate, when it had 
once got the name no one ever came in sight of it 
without repeating the line, generally adding, 

* And Marathon looks on the sea"; 

which, considering the sea was 120 miles away, was 
scarcely as appropriate. As for other points of re 
semblance between the old Grecian battle field and the 
little New York mountain village, there were none. The 
few neatly painted wooden houses, the little Gothic 
church, the hotel with its wings and Mansard roof, 
were as unlike Greece and as like America as anything 
could possibly be. 
young people who stood on the hotel piazza, on a cer- 
tain Fourth of July morning not many years ago, and 
whose bright faces and eager talk lent life and pict- 
uresqueness to the scene. 

Among this lively group, however, there was one 
extremely dejected little face; which appeared the 
more sorrowful because all the others were so bright. 

‘IT wish I might go, mamma,” said the owner of the 
face, softly ; and yet not so softly but that a young man 
who was standing near overheard the words. 

‘*Now, Mrs. Bradley,” exclaimed the young man, 
quickly turning around, ‘‘ why can’t Hope go? The 
sun is coming out, it is going to be a fine day and she 
will have a dreadfully stupid Fourth of July all alone 
at home. Really, it isn’t a hard tramp, and very likely 
the Thomasville stage when it comes along can give 
us a lift as far as the red bridge.” 

Mrs. Bradley looked dubiously from the sky to her 
little girl and then to the young man. 

‘* What time does the stage come along, Jack?’ she 
asked. 

**Tt’s due in five minutes, Mrs. Bradley. We'll wait 
for it here, if you like; and that will take us over the 
hardest part of the road. It is hot and dusty from 
here to the bridge, but the path up the mountain, 
when you strike it, is nice and shady all the way and 
not very steep.” 

Mrs. Bradley looked down agaiu into the wistful, 
upturned face. 

‘* Well, my dear,” she said, “if you want to go so 
badly, I shan’t say no. It’s a pretty long walk fora little 
girl; but thenit is the Fourth of July, and I don’t like 
to disappoint you. Only you must ride to the bridge, 
and take your rubber coat and overshoes. 
wet in the woods.” 

Hope ran off gleefully after her things, hastened by 
Jack’s announcement that the stage was coming up the 
road. 

** I’m afraid she'll be a trouble to you, Jack,” said 
Mrs. Bradley. 

Jack laughed. 

‘*Hope’s never a trouble, Mrs. Bradley, and I'll see 
that she doesn’t come to any harm. If she tired 
when we get up to the Laburnam House we'll come 
down in the afternoon coach.” 

‘“* Oh I know you’ll take care of her, Jack. 
afraid of annoying the rest.” 

By this time the stage had driven up, but not before 
Hope’s quick feet had brought her back with all her 
equipment. 

‘¢There’s room for four,” Jack announced, rapidly 
scanning the top seats. 

‘* My gracious!” exclaimed one of the young ladies 
of the party, ‘‘ is anybody going to ride?” 

‘‘ There are four seats,” Jack repeated, ‘‘ and it’s a 
pretty dusty walk, Miss Forsyth, to the bridge.” 

**Oh, we don’t mind that,” observed the same young 
lady, ‘‘do we, Mr. Ludlum? Come along, girls, I’m in 
for a tramp to-day. I only wish it was ten miles in- 
stead of two. I suppose you’ll ride, Mr. Morgan.” 

Jack hesitated. 

** Not if any of the ladies wish to,” he said. 
Bradley wants Hope to ride,” 
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“Oh, is that child going? ThenI suppose you will 
have to go and take care of her. Well, girls,” turn- 
ing to the rest of the party, ‘‘ whoever else is going 
in the ambulance had better hurry ap. I’m going to 
walk.” 

‘And I’m going to ride,” declared another young 
lady, who was not less positive in her way than Miss 
Forsyth. “Come along, Grace; you and I will see that 
Hope and Mr. Morgan don’t get into mischief.” 

‘*Is that all?” inquired Jack, his hand on the wheel. 

There was no response. Miss Forsyth had already 
turned away and her forces were following her down 
the piazza. ‘*‘ What a fuss everybody makes over that 
Bradley child!” he heard her say in not very subdued 
tones. 

ilope heard it too, and a quick shadow came over the 
pretty face. 

‘You needn’t come with me, Mr. Jack,” she said, 
earnestly. ‘* Miss Palmer and her sister will take care 
of me, and we will wait at the bridge till you come 
along.” 

But Jack only laughed. He had climbed up by her 
side, having assisted the young ladies to their places, 
and had raised her umbrella to protect her from the 
sun, which was now shining hot and bright. 

‘“*My dear little girl,” he said solemnly, ‘it is a 
providential escape. And I’d rather be with you than 
with fifty Miss Forsyths.” 

‘*Hadn’t you better take umbrellas ?”’ 
called Mrs. Bradley as the coach was starting. 
‘The sun will be very warm.” 

But they were already off. Hope looked back and 
waved her hand, and the Palmer girls looked one at 
the other, as if in doubt about the umbrella question. 

‘** It’s too late now, at any rate,”’ said Grace; “ and 
they’d only be in the way.” 
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‘*So they would,” assented her sister. 
at Victoria Forsyth’s dress. 
mountain in a white muslin !” 

It was not a long drive to the bridge and not an un- 
pleasant one, though the sun was hot and the dust 
thick. Within fifteen minutes tlfe coach had drawn up 
before the rusty old framework, and Jack was assist- 
ing his companions to alight. ° 

‘Well, | think it was well worth riding,” declared 
Miss Palmer, when they had seated themselves by the 
wayside to await the coming of the rest. ‘I wouldn’t 
have tramped through that dust for anything.” 

**T guess Miss Forsyth will be sorry she didn’t ride,” 
said Hope, fanning herself with a mullein leaf. ‘ It’s 
hot enough just sitting here.” 


* Do look 
The idea of climbing a 


If Miss Forsyth, however, was sorry she wouldn’t 
own it. 

**We’ve had a splendid walk,” she cried, when at 
length she came up to where the stage-coach party 
were Waiting, ‘‘ only it wasn’t half long enough. You 
don’t know what you missed, girls. Is that the path 
up there? I don’t call that a mountain. Why, it isn’t 
any bigger than Lenox Hill in New York. Don’t you 
remember our tramp up the Raven last summer, Mr. 
Ludlum? Now, that was a mountain! Precipices all 
the way up! And really, girls, I had to pull Mr. Lud- 
lum up most of them. Mr. Morgan, if you want me 
to help you to-day you’ll have to drop some of those 
umbrellas and waterproofs. I won’t engage to lift all 
of that child’s wardrobe.” 

Jack smiled as politely as he possibly could. 

“Thank you, Miss Forsyth. It will be time enough 
to do that when I ask you to help me. Shall we go 
on?” 

As no one objected, Jack led the way with Hope into 
the woods, alongside the brook, and began the ascent, 
which for the time was gradual] enough to give some 
ground for Miss Forsyth’s slighting remarks. Hope’s 
face, meanwhile, wore a puzzled look. 

*“*T don’t see why Miss Forsyth dislikes me,” she 
said softly. 

Jack laughed. 

‘* Don’t you think you could guess?” he asked. 

Hope thought a minute. 

‘‘Ts it because she wants you all to herself?” she 
asked. 

Jack laughed again. 

‘* Well, it would be rather conceited in me to think 


so. It is getting to be more of a climb, Hope, isn’t 
it? ” 
It was, indeed, more of a climb. They were now 


fairly in the woods. The path had narrowed to a track 
that was scarcely perceptible, and which had to be 
carefully watched lest they should lose it. Every now 
and then it led them across the brook by means of 
stepping-stones which were not always carefully placed, 
and which threatened more than once to upset Hope in 
the water—a danger which Jack’s attentions happily 
averted. Up and upward’ wound the path, through 
underbrush that tore Miss Forsyth’s muslin and kid 
shoes, and over rocks and fallen trees that afforded a 
small foothold for her French heels. 

‘* What a nasty place!” she exclaimed, after scram- 
bling through some particularly vexatious brush, 
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‘Don’t you suppose you’ve lost the path, Mr. Morgan? 
I'm sure I don’t see the least trace of one.” 

Jack smiled. 

“I’ve been up the mountain too often to miss the 
way,” he said. ‘You'll find it again in a minute or 
two, Miss Forsyth.” 

And so they did. Not only did the path open before 
them, but, looking up the brook, they saw a great 
rocky precipice, and, falling over it like a great silver 
thread, the Marathon Falls. 

‘“* Oh, how lovely!” cried Hope, stopping for a mo- 
ment to look at the really picturesque view. 

‘*Oh, do come on!” exclaimed Miss Forsyth. ‘It’s 
a horrid little fall. They keep the water in a tank and 
turn it on with a faucet.” 

Hope moved away. 

‘“‘T thought it was a real fall,” she said so regretfully 
that Jack felt bound to come to her relief. 

‘* Well, it is real,” he said, ‘‘ what there is of it.” 

‘*And I’m sure there’s plenty of it,” declared Miss 
Forsyth, as they went into the woods again and lost the 
prospect, ‘‘ such as it is.” 


The Laburnam House, where the party were bound, 
stands at the head of the fall and is reached by a long 
and toilsome flight of steps, which Miss Forsyth, when 
she had at length come to their foot, surveyed with 
disapproving looks. 

“The idea.” she exclaimed, ‘‘of going up stairs to 
get on top of the mountain! I expect they’ll be having 
an elevator next.” 

‘* It wouldn't be a bad thing if they had,” observed 
Mr. Ludlum, who was not much of a pedestrian at 
any time and had inwardly rebelled against the two 
miles which Miss Forsyth had added to his walk.” 

‘“* Dear me, yes,” said Grace Palmer. ‘I’m sure I’m 
‘most dead now. I don’t know how I’m ever going to 
get up those steps. Why didn’t somebody tell us 
they were here? I never go upa pair of stairs when I 
can possibly help it.” 

‘* Nobody knew anything about the place but Mr. 
Morgan and Harry,” complained Miss Jennie Cooper. 

‘““Oh come now!’ protested the latter gentleman, 
who was Miss Cooper’s brother. ‘‘ How inthe world 
did you expect to get up if there weren’t any steps? 
There isn’t any balloon and you’re not angelic enough 
just now to fly. There’s Hope and Morgan half way 
up already. If you were only as plucky as that child 
you'd get along a good deal better.” 

There was nothing to do, it seemed, but to follow 
Jack's lead, which, indeed, the elder Palmer girl was 
already doing. Miss Forsyth accordingly pushed 
ahead, remarking, as she passed Mr. Ludlum, upon 
the fuss which some people made about a little climb, 
and offering him the support of her arm, which he did 
not take. Ina few minutes the whole company were 
at the top, where they found a comfortable resting- 
place on the Laburnam House piazza. 

‘* Pretty tired, aren’t you, Hope?” asked Jack, look- 
ing down into the flushed little face. 

‘* Miss Hope held out well,” exclaimed Harry Cooper . 
‘*She beat Jennie all to pieces; but she does look 
tired. Never mind, Miss Hope, a good dinner wil! set 
you up.” 

Hope siniled faintly. 

‘““T am a little tired,” she said, ‘* but I will get over 
it soon.” 

Jack looked at her again with some concern. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ you won’t have to walk down. 
I'll go now and see about seats in the afternoon cvach.” 

He went off and staid for some little time. When 
he returned there was a look of annoyance on his face. 

‘* T’ve found out there isn’t any coach,” he said. ‘ It 
only goes down in the afternoon when some one is 
going to the train, and to-day being the Fourth every- 
one stays up. And all the carriages are in use.” 

‘*What’s to be done?” asked Mr. Ludlum in con- 
sternation. 

‘* Well, the only thing to be done is to walk over to 
the Mountain House after dinner and run the chance 
of getting the stage or a vehicle of some kind there.” 

‘* How far is it?” Miss Cooper asked. 

** About a mile, I guess.” 

‘““Oh, well, let’s get dinner,” interrupted Harry 
Cooper, and settle about that afterwards. ‘‘I’m nearly 
starved.” 

To this proposition they willingly agreed, and pro- 
ceeded to the dining-room, where dinner was already 
served. 

‘““What’s the matter, Miss Hope?” asked Harry 
Cooper, midway in the meal; ‘‘ you aren’t eating worth 
a cent.” 

Hope smiled. 

‘*T guess I haven’t much appetite to-day,” she said, 
‘‘ and it isn’t half as good a dinner as we get down at 
Marathon. But what makes it so dark? Do you 
suppose it is going to rain, Mr. Jack?” 

Jack uttered an exclamation and went over to the 
window. Within a few minutes the weather had sensibly 
changed. Great masses of clouds, before unperceived, 





had risen up from behind the mountain and were 
spreading over the sky; and though it was still light 
toward the east and south there was every appearance 
of a coming shower. 

‘Yes; it’s surely going to rain,” said Jack, going 
back to the table, ‘‘ though scarcely within half an hour. 
I think if we start now we can get over to the Moun- 
tain House first.” 

‘“‘Then let’s go,” said Miss Palmer; ‘the dinner 
isn’t particularly tempting, and I'm sure I don’t want 
to be caught in the rain.” 

Only Miss Forsyth looked rebellious. 

‘*T don’t believe it’s going to rain at all,” she said; 
‘*see how light it is over there.” 

“That’s the east,” said Jack, ‘‘a thunder storm 
don’t generally come from that way.” 

‘“*But what’s the use of going over there? 
rains, why can’t we stay here?” 

* Because there aren’t any means of getting away, 
Miss Forsyth. Over at the Mountain House they have 
any number of carriages and can send us down.” 

The rest of the party had hastily left the table and 
were already moving out of the door. 

‘*T suppose I shall’get wet,” said Miss Forsyth, 
discontentedly, ‘‘ and all on account of that child.” 

Precisely what Hope had to do with the weather no 
one could see, and the unkind remark passed without 
reply except from ihe flush on the little girl’s cheek 
and the angry look about Jack’s mouth. 

Now, if it had only been a mile from the Laburnam 
House to the Mountain House, or if the shower had 
held off fifteen minutes longer, or if a great many 
other things had or had not happened, the party would 
not have been caught in the rain and this story might 
not have been written. But happily or unhappily, as 
you may choose to take it, the distance between the 
two hotels was a good mile and three quarters, and 
before they walked the mile the first drops pattered 
through the trees and a roll of thunder warned them 
that the storm was at hand. 

‘*My gracious!” exclaimed Grace Palmer, stopping 
short; ‘‘only one umbrella in the crowd? We'd have 
done better to take Mrs. Bradley's advice.” 

‘*“Oh, no matter,” observed Miss Forsyth, ‘‘ Hope 
and Mr. Morgan have got one between them. It don’t 
make any difference if the rest of us get wet.” 

‘* But I don’t want it at all,” eagerly exclaimed Hope, 
‘‘and I know Mr. Jack doesn’t. I’ve got my water- 
proof here and it covers me all up. Please take the 
umbrella, Miss Forsyth, won’t you? Mayn’t she take 
it, Mr. Jack?”’ 

Jack was engaged in putting on the little overshoes, 
which had not before been required. 

“Why, of course!” he said, looking up from his 
humble position, ‘If you don’t want it I’m sure I 
don’t. Now for your waterproof, Hope. There! One 
of us won’t get wet, at any rate.” 

Hope looked up and smiled. 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Jack. Please, Miss Forsyth, take 
the umbrella. You’ve got a thinner dress than any of 
the rest.” 

But Miss Forsyth was walking rapidly ahead. 

“Give it to me, Hope, if you don’t want it,” said 
Jennie Cooper, ‘I'll hold it over Grace and Minnie. 
There’s no use in offering it to Victoria Forsyth again. 
What a disagreeable thing she is, anyhow!”’ 

By this time the drops had begun to thicken and it 
was raining in earnest. The lightning, too, had in- 
creased in vividness and each peal of thunder was 
louder than the one before. 

‘“We must keep walking,” said Jack, ‘‘even if we 
do get wet. The hotel can’t be very far away and it 
won’t do to stand under a tree. Good heavens! what 
is that girl doing?” 

The others looking down the road discovered that 
Miss Forsyth had turned aside into the woods and was 
standing under the shelter of a tall and particularly ex- 
posed tree. 

‘*Why, she might as well commit suicide at once!” 
quickening his own steps. ‘‘I say, Miss Forsyth, if 
you stand there you'll be struck.” 

Just then there was a sharp flash and almost at the 
same moment a crackling peal of thunder. 

‘It’s very near,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ For heaven's sake, 
Miss Victoria, come away !” 

“Oh Pll get wet,” she cried. ‘I hate being wet. 
And we'll all be killed if we walk along that road.” 

‘““Come away,” he insisted, taking her arm and 
almost dragging her from the tree; ‘it’s better to be 
wet than dead, and you'll surely be killed if you stay 
there.” 

They had scarcely gotten a hundred feet from the 
dangerous spot when there came an almost simultane- 
ous bolt and crash, lighting up the woods with a pale 
rose glow and shaking the ground beneath their feet. 
Both instinctively looked back. The bolt had shivered 
the very tree under which they had been standing. 

“Oh, Mr. Morgan!” cried the girl, to his amazement 
bursting into a flood of tears. 

‘*Oh don’t cry,” he said compassionately. 


If it 


“ Here; 





put my coat over your shoulders. If you don’t you'll 
be drenched through.” 

She submitted helplessly to the process and walked 
on in a subdued way by his side, through the rain that 
was now falling in torrents. By this time the others 
had come up, trembling with the thought of what the 
two had escaped not less than with the force of the 
shock itself. 

“Oh, Mr. Jack !”’ cried Hope, tearfully, ‘‘ are you sure 
you aren’t hurt?” 

He grasped her hand affectionately and drew it 
within his arm. 

‘** Just a little shaken up, Hope, that’s all; not a bit 
hurt. Let’s push ahead now as quick as we can. 
You’re not frightened, dear, are you!” 

Hope's lips still quivered and her eyes were not dry, 
but she managed to get her voice under some sort of 
control. 

‘“*T was frightened,” she faltered, ‘‘ but I don’t think 
I am now. Do you think there’s any danger, Mr. 
Jack?” 

‘*OhI guess not!” cheerily. ‘‘ We’re well away from 
the trees, and I suspect the worst of it is over. Are 
you dry, Hope?” 

Hope sighed. 

“*T’m too dry, Mr. Jack. I wish my waterproof was 
big enough to take all the others in. It seems dread- 
fully selfish to have it all to myself.” 

‘* Well, they might have had them, too. It’s like the 
wise and foolish virgins, Hope; you brought oil 
and they didn’t. How it does pour! and what guys 
we'll look like going in the hotel! You’ll be the only 
respectable looking person in the ¢Growd.” 


If ever the proper and orthodox Mountain House 
was scandalized, it was when this forlorn, dispirited, 
half-drowned party of eight came up the road to its 
side door. Of all the number Hope was the only one 
that had escaped a drenching; Miss Forsyth, though 
she did not venture to murmur, had found Jack’s coat 
only a slight protection; and the umbrella which 
Jennie Cooper carried had sheltered neither her nor 
her companions. There were people on hand, of 
course, to receive them. Aristocratic old ladies, and 
daintily dressed girls and young men who were glasses 
of fashion and molds of form, and whose faultless ap- 
pearance made Miss Forsyth’s bedraggled muslin, and 
the Palmer girls’ soaked flannel seem all the more 
shabby and improper. There was also the gentlemanly 
hotel clerk, who received them with indifference and 
responded with small civility to Jack’s polite request 
for a room for the ladies and a fire for themselves. 
Indeed, if it had not been for the good-natured house- 
keeper, who came to the girls’ relief, took them to her 
own room and supplied their wants in the way of dry 
clothing, I am afraid they would have had a hard time. 
As for the young men, they had to steam out over a 
poor fire which was tardily lighted in the smoking- 
room, and which the guests of the house soon found 
so comfortable that they invaded the apartment and 
monopolized it for themselves. In time, however, the 
fire did its work, and the appearance of Hope and Miss 
Cooper outside the door told that the housekeeper had 
done hers. 

‘*We are all ready to go, Mr. Jack,” said Hope, 
gravely, when the young men had come out; ‘but 
how are we going?” 

‘© Oh, we'll get a conveyance,” said Jack. ‘I'll go 
and see about it now. We’ll have to pay for it, too, I 
reckon.” 

He turned away, and Hope followed him a step or 
two down the hall. 

‘Mr. Jack,” she said, softly. 

‘* Well, my dear?” 

‘*When you see Miss Forsyth won't you be polite to 
her?” : 

‘* Why, Hope! Have I ever been impolite?” 

‘Oh no, Mr. Jack, never! What I mean is, won't 
you be—-what is the word, please?” 

‘* Attentive? affable? bland? considerate? obliging?’’ 

‘* Considerate; that’s the word; won’t you be con- 
siderate of her, Mr. Jack? because she’s been feeling 
very badly, and she said she hoped I’d forgive her.” 

Jack whistled. 

‘* Well,” he said, “if you got Victoria Forsyth to 
say that, you’re a missionary, Hope. Of course I’ll be 
polite. I'll do everything in the world to make her 
forget it.” 

Hope’s face wore a look of great satisfaction. 

**T told her you would,” she said. ‘I told her how 
good you were. Now hadn’t you better see about the 
wagon? And don’t let them charge too much. Don’t 
you think twenty-tive cents apiece would be enough? 
In New York, you know, you can ride all the way from 
the Battery to Harlem for ten cents; and I’m sure the 
elevated railroad cars are a great deal nicer than the 
old coaches up here.” 


Some two hours later Mrs. Bradley was watching 
anxiously from the windows of the Marathon House. 
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She had been watching, indeed, all the afternoon, and 
as the hours wore on felt an increasing anxiety as to 
what might have become of the travelers. Ever since 
three o'clock the rain had been falling heavily; the 
storm was now increasing, rather than growing less 
violent, and still there were no signs of their return. 
What might not have happened! Had any of them 
fallen down a precipice? or been strack by lightning? 
or so overcome by fatigue as to be unable to go on? 
Suppose it should be Hope? How many times that 
thought had come to Mrs. Bradley through the long 
afternoon! And if it were Hope but Mrs. Bradley 
would not entertain the thought. She left the window 
and went out the front door. 

How inky black it was, and how wildly the wind 
blew! It dashed the rain in Mrs. Bradley's face though 
she stood at the back of the wide piazza. It was im- 
possible, she thought, that they could be out a night 
like that. And yet, would they leave her in anxiety till 
morning? A hundred imaginations filled her brain. 

In the midst of these, and above the howling of the 
storm, she fancied she heard acry. Her heart for an 
instant stopped still. Was it a cry for help? No; 
that could not be; for there it was again—louder this 
time; the cry of more than one person. Was it laugh- 
ter or singing? And with it and above it sounded the 
rolling of wheels and the clatter of hoofs. With a 
great thrill of relief Mrs. Bradley heard them come 
nearer. No one else could be out such anight but her 
own people; and unless all were well they would not 
be singing. 

In another minute the vehicles—there were two of 
them, great heavy mountain wagons with covered 
tops—had drawn up in front of the door; the singing 
ceased, though the talking did not; the curtains were 
pushed aside, and out of the first emerged Jack. Be- 
fore Mrs. Bradley could ask after her daughter he had 
lifted out Hope, protected beyond the chance of wet or 
cold, and placed her in Mrs. Bradley’s arms. 

‘“*Oh, my dear!” exclaimed the lady, ‘‘ where have 
you been?” 

‘*We’ve been ‘in perils of waters, in perils of rob- 
bers,’”’ answered Jack. ‘‘We were storm-staid up 
at the Mountain House, Mrs. Bradley.” 

** And just to think, mamma,”’ broke in Hope, ‘“ they 
wanted twenty-five dollars to bring us down. But 
they concluded to take sixteen. I would rather have 
given them fifty, though, than to have staid up 
there.” 

‘* Well, you must have had a pretty hard day,” said 
Mrs. Bradley, leading the way into the house. ‘ Aren’t 
you worn out, Hope, dear? Did she get very tired, 
Jack?” 

‘* Well, I guess she did,” said Jack, penitently ; ‘‘ but 
the excitement kept her up. We were caught out in 
the shower, you know.” 

‘* My dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Bradley, holding Hope 
more tightly. 

** But I didn’t get wet a drop, mamma. The water- 
proof kept me perfectly dry. Only it was rather alarm- 
ing to be out in the lightning.” 

Mrs. Bradley leaned over and kissed her little girl, 
perhaps to hide the moisture in her own eyes. 

‘*You know who kept you, Hope.” 

Hope looked up reverently. 

‘“Yes, mamma,” she said, softly. 
He would. And, mamma”’—— 

‘* Yes, dear.” 

‘«T’ll never go anywhere again where you don’t want 
me to; and if I ever do tease you, won’t you please 
remind me of this Fourth of July at Marathon?’’ 





“T prayed that 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


HAT a battle we are fighting all the time! 
Moths, flies, spiders, rats, mice, grasshoppers, 
curculios, borers, army worms, potato bugs—an innu- 
merable host of little foes—would leave us naked and 
starving if we were not all the time watching and 
working against them. Probably there are but few 
of you who realize the work yet, for father and mother 
are bearing all the responsibility. It seems hard, some- 
times, that we have to make such a struggle just to 
keep alive; and if there were nothing for us after we 
leave this world I should think many poor tired people 
would give up trying to live. But there is something 
for us after this time of preparation is past; and all the 
patience, the’ perseverance, the cheerful courage and 
the tender consideration of others which all these diffi- 
culties are intended to develop in us are necessary to 
perfect us for the joyful life beyond. 

What would one think of a teacher who should say, 
“Pll not give you any hard lessons; just whatever 
gives you no trouble to learn I will give; andif you 
come to a hard word in your spelling lesson, or a 
puzzling question in your arithmetic, skip it”? Why, 
those are the very things to strengthen you! It’s the 
getting the lesson that does you good! It doesn’t mat- 
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ter in the least to you how much it will cost to feed 
three and a half elephants when oats cost thirty-seven 
cents for five-sevenths of a bushel, and two-fifths of ap 
elephant eats thirty-seven twenty-firsts of a bushel in 
forty-seven fifty-thirds of a day: but it might be very 
good for you to put your brains through the gymnastics 
that such a problem would require. 

Just remember that when you come to a hard sum (I 
was taught that ‘‘sum” was only a proper name for a 
question in addition, but I notice the children call all 
arithmetical questions ‘‘sums”’ now-a-days), wrestle 
with it, and don’t let it throw you, and you'll gain more 
than the answer. Remember it, too, when you have a 
trouble which touches something deeper thah your head. 
But, dear me! I’m taking up all your time, and there 
are scores of cousins running over with pleasant things 
to tell you. 

Here is one of my small nieces who has taken great 
pains to print her letter, and I suspect mamma had to 
tell her a little about the spelling. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

Iam a little girl, six years old, and would like to be one of 
your nieces. 

{ can’t write well enough to write a letter, but [ will 
printit. I do not go to school, but my mamma teaches me at 
home. I read in the third reader, study spelling, mental 
arithmetic, and have just studied through my first part geog- 
raphy. My mamma made mea scrap book of all the stories 
in The Christian Union and most of the letters your nieces 
send you. My papa is a doctor and is away from home most 
of the time. My mamma readsme a good many stories. I 
bave a little sister Grace, two years old,and two white rab- 
bits, and a nice calla. 

My mamma planted some tame violets inthe pot with my 
calla and there are four little spotted blossoms on it now. 

Your loving niece. BELL W. R. 

I know a little girl five years old who was asked the 
other day if she would like two ‘“‘little bits ’of rabbits, 
and when she gets them I don’t know what will be- 
come of her eyes, for they almost danced out of her 
head at the very thought. I used to have a calla, but 
it died. It took a severe cold one winter when I was 
away from home and it never got over it. 


, CANTON, Pa., Feb., 1880 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Ihave read Yonge’s “History of England,’ and loaned it to 
several friends, and we all like it very mucb, andare going to 
read Yonge’s “* Greece.” 

There is a preparatory course to the C. L. 8. C. which I am 
reading. The books are Steele’s “Physiology,” “How to get 
Strong,”’ and Yonge’s “Engiand’’ and “Greece,”’ and “Chau- 
tauqua Text-books”’ Nos. 4 and 5, and a book on the “ History 
of the Bible.”’ 

I exchange “Tbe Christian Union’’ for the “St. Nicholas” 
with a friend of mine, Gracie T. I have been coaxing her to 
write to you. 

Ithink Miss Alcott is the best story-writer there is, and 
bave laughed and cried over her “Littke Women,’’I don’t 
know how manytimes. I bave read *“Rosein Bloom,” “Eight 
Cousins,”’ “Silver Pitchers,” **Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag,”’ and “ Lit- 
tle Men,” but Ilike “Little Women” best of all. 

Thank you for the beautiful Christmas card. 

Affectionately yours, HATTIE C. 8. 

Thank you for giving us the names of the Chautau- 
qua preparatory books. Doubtless some of the cousins 
will like to read them. The ‘ please” in the post- 
script was very coaxing, but-———. Give my love to 
Gracie; I wish she would write. 


Woopy Crest, March 28, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been trying to get my papa to write a letter for me 
to you, and he said he would if I would tell him what to say. 

Tam six years old, and my cousin Lillian was six years old 
yesterday, and she bad a birthday party; but as it rained I 
could not go. 

1 expect you will get so many letters from your nephews 
and nieces that you will have to getanewdesk. My papa 
has been reading from The Christian Union every Sunday to 
me about your nephews and nieces, and I want to be one of 
them. I bave one little brother three years old, and no little 
sister. My brother's name is Van Rensselaer, and my name 
is Edith. We live at Woody Crest, near the High Bridge. 
The elevated cars are a great comfort to us. We havea cow 
and a horse; and we had ten little chickens born this (Easter) 
morning. I'wo of them are Plymouth Rocks. I am a little 
country girl though I live in New York City, ten miles from 
The Christian Union office. 


Your loving niece, EDITH SCHUYLER K. 


Was it very hard to give up the party? I think it 
was. Perhaps you don’t know that I find it hard— 
though I am so old—to bear disappointments; but 
when we can have such a lot of nice times we should be 
very foolish to spoil them all by fretting because we 
can’t have one more. Why! that same little girl that 
is going to have the rabbits made a great outcry and 
spoiled all her own fun and worried a houseful of peo- 
ple just because her liftle legs weren’t long enough to 
run on an errand with her brother! Silly child! She 
had a beautiful place to stay in, cherries to pick, little 
low trees just right for her, books, and toys, and more 
good things than [ cc uld tell you of, but she could not 
enjoy any of them because she thought she must have 
one thing more. After it was all over she laughed at 
herself for her folly. 


BOWMANVILLE, Ontario, Canada, | 
May 26, 1880. 5 


Dear Aunt Patience : 
May [ tell you and your many nieces and nephews how | 
spent the Queen’s Birthday? Pa told us some time ago that 





he would take us to grandpa’s if we would improve our time 
and prepare our tasks well. Grandpa lives about fifteeu 
miles out in the country, aud we all like to go there, because 
grandma gives us so many nice things—maple sugar and 
syrup, honey, scalded cream, eggs, etc. We got up early on 
Monday morning—about five o’clock; dressed, attended to 
our toilet, breakfasted, and by this time the carriage was 
awaiting usat the door. Pa and ma, my two little brothers 
and little sister Sophie got into it and started. It wasa de- 
lightful morning; the roads were good; the rain of the 
previous night baving laid the dust which would otherwise 
have been very disagreeable. The rain had also refreshed 
the grass and grain which now cover the fields, and caused 
all vegetation to look so nice and fresh. As 1 bad not been 
out into the country since the snow disappeared I was sur- 
prised to see that there was already such a luxurious growth. 

As we pussed ulong the birds sung their little song, ob, so 
nicely, in the trees, the little frisking lambs were enjoying 
themselves, now gathering in groups on the knolls, then rac- 
ing off as if to test their speed. The young colts were playing 
about or lying flat on the ground basking in the sun and 
brusbing away the flies with their pushy tails. Horses, cows 
and sheep were feeding on the fresh, green grass with an 
avidity tbat assured one of its sweetness and.tenderness. The 
orchards were robed in elegant spring attire—their garb of 
rich and varied blossoms, which perfumed the morning air, 
afforded a paradise for the thousands ot busy bees that 

Gather honey all the day from every opening flower.”’ 

All these things combined made our drive exceedingly 
pleasant, the day being so fine and the appearance of the 
country so enchanting that pa drove leisurely along ard 
we did not reach our destination till nearly noon. We 1e- 
ceived a very welcome greeting from grandpa. grandma and 
John-and the * boys,” as we call our three uncles who live at 
home. My little brother, Jesse Albert, must go out to see 
the ducks and goslings. The old gander ran at him, caught 
him by the arm aod made him shout lustily for belp. After 
partaking of a sumptuous dinner— grandma always bas good 
dinners—we went to a small lake about a mile away to fish. 
We bad a jolly time, but did not catch many fish. Prob- 
ably we were unworthy disciples of Isaac Walton. I slipped 
once and nearly fell into the water, which gave those who 
saw me a great tright and caused my own heart to flutter 
for afew minutes. If the fish did not bite well, the mosqui- 
toes did, as you would say if you could see our bands; we 
thoughtlessly omitted to take gloves with us. 

We remained at grandpa’s all night, bad grand fun at 
games, music, etc. Next day we came home feeling well 
pleased with our holiday visit tothe couniry. My letter is 
already too long, so, thanking you for so much space, | 
remain your Canadian niece, 

Mary Mosetta J. 

Who knows what day of the month was the Queen’s 
birthday? Mary forgot to tell us. Our ‘ Queen’s 
birthday” is the Fourth of July—but I am afraid it 
will not be as safe a celebration for my nephews as 
Mary’s was for her. All my cautions would do no 
good, I fear, even if they should reach you in time; 
but I do wish you would have the “‘ best time in the 
world ” without running any risks of setting fire to 
your clothing or house, or of blowing out your eyes as 
one poor friend of mine did. I shall be anxious till the 
fire-crackers are gone. 








Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE, 
PUZZLES. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
I. 
1. Old. 2. Blood. 3. Mistakes. 4. A pulpit. 
IT. 
1. Suffering. 2. A measure. 3. A part of the eye. 4.A 
home. 


TRANSFORMATIONS. 


By changing one letter at a time, change; 1. Head to Foot. 

2. Bean to Pork. 3. Walk to Ride. 4. Fire to Snow. 
RHOMBOID. 

Across: 1. To endure. 2. A row. 3. A bird. 4. An open 
way. Down: 1. Avonsonant. 2. A preposition. 8 A gentle- 
man. 4. To rend. 5. A pame for a certain kind of coffee. 
6. An interjection. 7. A consonant. D. 

ENIGMA OF AUTHORS. 
74 letters. 

1, 23, 64, 63, 2 was one of the most ancient of English 
poets. 

27, 4, 36, 73, 61, 13 was a religious writer of the 17th century. 

51, 12, 25, 6, 40, 9 was known as the “ Father of Angling.” 

17, 68, 23, 67 was the autbor of “* The Haunted House.” 

8, 30, 20, 18, 24, 10 was a celebrated American author. 

22, 37, 50, 45, 3,41 a celebrated English poet of the 17th 
century. 

16, 55, 66, 56, 52, 44, 5, 36, 11 was a celebrated Spanish poet. 

70, 7, 14, 54, 53, 50, 72, 41, 34 a poet of the 18th century. 

29, 62, 43,26 a poet of the 18th century who declined the 
office of poet laureate. 

49, 32, 47, 31, 39, 46, 60 was a celebra‘ed English writer and 
navigator. 

38, 15, 28, 47, 48, 58 an English writer, and also a bishop at the 
time of the Restoration. 

69, 71, 57, 33, 16, 74, 21, 2 was author of “The Purple Island.”’ 

42, 65, 35, 19 was author of the “ Rhyme of the Rail.” . 

My whole is a quotation from Prescott’s “Conquest of 
Mexico.” W.T.M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 9. 

Mythological Eniqma.—The expedition of the Argonauts in search ot 
the golden fleece, Jason. 

Hidden Rivers.—Ouse, Orange, Meuse, Adige. 

Characteristic Letters.—N, due; X, ample: X, hale; N, raged; S, caped 
(escaped); B,dim; A, far; D, sent (descent,; X, changed; D, picked 
(depict); X, cited; D, ciphered; F, faced (effaced); D, rides; E, clip 
(eclipse); D, voted. 

Quadruple Acrostic.— N 
E 


2ormrns 
r>ro<dh 
Se sH 


L 
Answers received from John Tuthil! 
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Che Sunday-School. 


THE FALL AND THE PROMISE.' 
By a BrspLe Cxiass TEACHER. 


I. N the study of this lesson let us first come to an 
[ understanding as to what is not in the text 
although generally assumed to be there. The lesson 
title given by the committee, ‘‘ The Fall,” is one which 
almost every one assumes to be justified by the text. 
And yet there is not a word in the text about a * fall,” 
nor are we aware of any passage in the whole Bible in 
which Adam’s sin is described as a ‘‘fall.”” Paul 
speaks of it as a sin, but that is not the same thing as 
a fall, in the sense in which that word is theologically 
used. He does not say that Adam was not in a sinful 
state of mind before he committed this one sin; nor 
does the author of Genesis. In our comments upon 
the last lesson we expressed the belief that there was 
nothing in the first two chapters of Genesis to justify 
the opinion that man was created pure and perfect. 
There certainly is nothing tending to prove it in the 
third. The fruit which the human pair ate is not stat- 
ed, or even implied, to have had in it anything corrupt- 
ing; on the contrary, it is said (v. 22), ‘‘ Behold, the 
man is become as one of us, to know good and evil.” 
If man had no evil in him before this, he must, under 
the same reasoning, have had no good in him either. 

Neither is it said that man was previously naturally 
immortal. If it can justly be claimed that the death 
threatened in ch. ii., 17, was the ordinary death of the 
body, then the threat was not fulfilled. Moreover, the 
very mention of the tree of life shows that the author 
understood man to have been mortal, although he con- 
ceived of the presence of a tree by the use of which 
life could be prolonged. We cannot allow our unbe- 
lieving friends to hold that Genesis is a mere human 
work, for the purpose of discrediting one chapter, and 
then to assume that it is inspired for the sake of con- 
tradicting another. That is too much like the way in 
which they first reject the Book of Acts, as a late fic- 
tion, and then reject the Epistles to Timothy because 
they do not agree with Acts. 

II. Dismissing, then, the ideas of the fall of man 
and of his liability to death as the mere result of that 
fall, as not warranted by the text, we find in ita state- 
ment of man’s disobedience and sinfulness at the very 
beginning of his life. Human nature always sinful; 
man going wrong from the first—these are the lead- 
ing doctrines which lie at the foundation of this story. 
That disobedience to the law of God and of his own 
being which marks man now has marked him from 
the very beginning. There never was any golden age 
in which man was able to resist temptation and to live 
according tothe law of his higher nature. That evil 
human heart, which is so vigorously denounced by 
apostles and prophets, was always there. Sin is noth- 
ing new. It is the badge of humanity. 

Ill. But how strangely is this fact stated here. 
Man's first sin is related; and then God says; ‘‘ The 
man is become as one of us.” Does sin, then, make 
man more like God? There is a profound and impor- 
tant truth hidden under this. Man differs from the 
beasts in his capacity to sin, and to know that he has 
sinned. He lives to develop a soul within himself; and 
he does this by constant struggles with his lower na- 
ture. Every struggle implies, if not an actual sin, at 
least a capacity to sin. He that has nosinful thoughts 
has no struggles; he that has no struggle has no 
moral growth. Such is the law in this life, though we 
have no right to say that such is to be the law in the 
life to come. So long as we live on this earth the law 
of spiritual growth is the same as that of bodily de- 
velopment. No one can increase*the strength of his 
muscles without giving them constantly some force or 
inertia to resist or overcome. No one can increase his 
spiritual strength without being tested by temptation 
toevil: and thatis no temptation to which we do not 
feel somewhat inctined to yield. That man, therefore, 
who conquers within himself the greatest amount of 
temptation, and grows by practice able to subdue all 
evil, is coming nearer to the divine likeness than is 
one who sleeps away his life without struggle, even 
though by such a course he escapes from a thousand 
overt acts of sin into which the other falls. Our mis- 
takes, follies and blunders are the most valuable part 
of our education. Edison will never find his electric 
light unless he is willing to try many wrong ways of 
producing it. 

IV. The apparent want of reason for the command, 
it being given by God, was no excuse for disobedience. 
And in this respect the story conveys a special lesson 
tous. Notthe hackneyed lesson, that God has a right 
to command what he will and to impose any test that 
he chooses, and that we are bound to obey because of 
our weakness and dependence. It is not worth while 
to discuss the truth or justice of this proposition be- 


' July lth, 1880.—Genesis iii., 1-15. Goiden Text: Romans 
v., 12. 





cause it has no practical application. Whatever may 
be the rights of God in this respect it is certain that 
he does not exercise any such right now, and therefore 
exceedingly improbable that he ever did. 

But it is wise to depict man, in his infancy, as re- 
quired to obey laws which seem to be arbitrary, since 
man has from the earliest times been required to obey 
innumerable laws the reason-of which he did not fully 
understand, although one after another their reasons 
have been discovered and all found to rest upon benefi- 
cent principles. In many cases we are called upon to 
sacrifice our fondest wishes for the sake of a law which 
our consciences tell us is divine and right, although we 
cannot at once reason out all its grounds. None of 
God’s laws are arbitrary; none are devised simply to 
please him or to test us; but we must do that which 
Bod, through conscience, tells us is right, without 
waiting until we are able to see all the grounds and 
reasons why it is right. 

V. Man shrinking from God. ‘They heard the 
voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day; and Adam and his wife hid themselves 
from the presence of the Lord God.” (Gen. iii., 8.) 

The lesson evidently intended to be impressed upon 
the mind by this passage is that man inevitably shrinks 
from the sight of God as soon as he becomes conscious 
of his own condition. Observe that Adam does not 
hide himself because he has disobeyed God but because 
he is naked (v. 10). This is often commented upon as 
a mere pretense; but the author of Genesis does not 
intimate that it was. On the contrary, the emphasis 
laid upon the awakened consciousness of nakedness in 
the minds of Adam and Eve tends to support the oppo- 
site view. The first effect of the forbidden fruit is— 
what? To awaken them toa sense of their disobedi- 
ence and ingratitude? Not at all; it simply makes 
them ashamed of their nakedness. This is emphasized 
by their acts in making themselves aprons (v. 7); and 
it is treated as a matter of such moment that God him- 
self is described as making coats for the shamefaced 
pair (v. 21). . 

Now experience shows that this very sense of shame 
in man is an important step in his civilization, and that 
clothes are essential to the full development of a Chris- 
tian life in every climate and under all circumstances. 
Missionaries in hot countries agree that they cannot 
keep converts, nor even keep men decently civilized, 
unless they wear a full set of clothing. Why, then, 
should Adam be censured for hiding himself when he 
discovered his nakedness? 

We have already pointed out that the human soul 
grows by means of its struggles with temptation, and 
that such struggles imply alternate defeats and victo- 
ries of the higher nature. But the defeats are not good 
in themselves. It is better that a child should be 
burned a little once, as a warning to avoid fire in fu- 
ture, than that it should grow up in ignorance that fire 
will burn. Yet no burn, however small, does any good 
to the flesh. Its only benefit consists in the resolution 
which it raises in the mind to keep the flesh out of fire 
thereafter. So the sense of shame is very useful as a 
preventive against worse evils; but a perfect state of 
purity would make shame useless and impossible. 

Man, then, awakens to a sense of his own actual con- 
dition, his moral weakness and his inferiority to the 
divine purity. But he hears the approach of the Divine 
Being, or of one who represents to his dim perception 
something of the divine nature. What should he do? 
He should cast himself upon the divine mercy, and 
seek the elevating aid of a higher and purer nature. 
What does he do? He shrinks from the presence of 
any being higher than himself, and hides himself in 
solitade, or herds with those who are as degraded as 
himself. This is what men do now; and it is what 
they did from the earliest times. 

VI. God follows man, when man retreats from him. 
‘The Lord God called unto Adam, and said unto him, 
Where art thou?” (v. 9.) 

Is not a great and true lesson taught here? The 
Creator of the universe (a universe not so large to this 
writer’s mind as it is to ours, but still large enough) 
is not content to leave to their own unaided fate the 
puny pair whom he has made, and whom he could with 
a breath unmake. God follows man with censure, 
with a curse, if you please; but the curse is a very 
qualified one, and mingled with hidden blessings. 
“Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” (v. 19.) 
The necessity of labor is a mixture of blessing and 
curse, in which the blessing, after all, greatly prepon- 
derates. Those nations which are driven to labor by 
their natural surroundings, and at the same time en- 
abled to labor steadily, are far happier in the long run 
than nations which find the necessaries of life provided 
for them by the spontaneous gifts of nature. Hard 
work, and plenty of it, preserves health, keeps up 
morality and promotes the highest happiness. 

We cannot take up the promise in verse 15, ‘‘ It shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel,” be- 
cause those for whom we are specially seeking to make 





this lesson useful do not admit that Christ was referred 
to in any way by this passage, and we do not care to 
make any lower application of it. Our purpose is an 
swered in showing that God is presented, even in this 
early writing, in substantially the same light as in 
later Scriptures ; as a Being benevolent, firm, requiring 
obedience, yet helpful and patient toward the dis- 
obedient; not willing to leave man to his own chosen 
darkness, but following him for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing him from sin and leading him into good. Here 
just as truly, though by no means so emphatically, as 
in the teachings of Jesus, God appears as one who is 
kind to the unthankful and the evil. (Luke vi., 35.) 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.— Sin and a Saviour. 

Ist. God made a law for Adam, to test his obedience. 

Ask the children to name all of the different kinds of 
fruit. Lead them to tell that their own taste, and not 
the law of God, decides which of these fruits they 
may eat. Askif this was so with Adam. All children 
will probably be able to tell what was the restriction 
God put upon Adam. No attempt should be made to 
name the forbidden fruit. Get the children to tell 
why they think God forbade Adam to eat of that 
one fruit? (If they are not able to tell, the arouse- 
ment will have its benefit in making them more ready 
learners.) Teach that God did so to teach Adam to 
obey him. Read the threatened punishment, in case 
Adam should disobey, from Gen. ii., 17. 

2d. How Adam disobeyed God. 

Ask the children to think of something in this world 
that God has not made. If they mention different 
objects made by man, tell them they are made by the 
power which God gives man. Lead them to mention 
sin. Ask who makes sin. Teach that Adam first 
made it, and that Satan taught him how to do it. 
Inquire how Satan taught Adam to sin. Question out 
of the children as much as possible concerning Adam’s 
fall; tell only the facts they do not already know. 

Children enjoy more and understand better a lesson 
in which they have an active part. 

3d. How God showed mercy to Adam and to all sinners. 

Refer the children to their disobedience of their par 
ents, and the sorrow that they thus cause. Teach that 
God, as a loving Father to Adam, provided a way by 
which the threatened punishment of death should be 
given, and he should still live. Explain the tifteenth 
verse of the lesson to be the first promise of a Saviour, 
not for Adam alone, but for the whole world who 
should disobey God as well. 

Give the following Bible reading: God’s law to 
Adam, Gen. ii., 17; God’s law disobeyed, Gen. iii., 6; 
sin the result of that disobedience, Rom. v., 12; 
the first promise of a Saviour, Gen. iii., 15; Jesus a 
Saviour for the world, John iii., 16; no condemnation 
for those in Christ, Rom. viii., 1. 


MR. JAMES ON WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
T is thus that Mr. Henry James, Jr., in his new 
story, ‘‘ Washington Square,” alludes to the pres- 

ent environment of The Christian Union: 


“The ideal of quiet and of genteel retirement in 1835 was 
found in Washington Square, where the Doctor built him- 
self a handsome, modern, wide-fronted house, with a big 
balcony before the drawing-room windows, and a flight of 
white marble steps ascending to a portal which was also 
facet with white marble. This structure, and many of its 
neighbors which it exactly resembled, were supposed, forty 
years ago, to embody the last results of architectural sci- 
ence, and they remain to this day very solid and honorable 
dwellings. In front of them was the square, containing a 
considerable quantity of inexpensive vegetation, inclosed 
by a wooden paling, which increased its rural and accessi- 
ble appearance ; and round the corner was the more august 
precinct of the Fifth Avenue, taking its origin at this 
point with a spacious and confident air which already 
marked it for high destinies. I know not whether it is 
owing to the tenderness of early associations, but this por- 
tion of New York appears to many persons the most de- 
lectable. It has a kind of established repose which is not 
of frequent occurrence in other quarters of the long, shrill 
city; it has a riper, richer, more honorable look than any 
of the upper ramifications of the great longitudinal thor- 
oughfare—the look of having had something of a social 
history. It was here, as you might have been informed on 
good authority, that you had come into a world which 
appeared to offer a variety of sources of interest; it was 
here that your grandmother lived, in venerable solitude, 
and dispensed a hospitality which commended itself alike 
to the infant imagination and the infant palate; it was 
here that you took your first walks abroad, following the 
nursery-maid with unequal step, and sniffing up the 
strange odor of the ailanthus trees, which at that time 
formed the principal umbrage of the square, and diffused 
an aroma which you were not critical euough to dislike as 
it deserved; it was here, finally, that your first school, 
kept by a broad-bosomed, broad-based old lady with a 
ferule, who was always having tea in a blue cup witha 
saucer that didn’t match, enlarged the circle both of your 
observations and your sensations.” 
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THE BRIGHTON BreacH HOTEL was filled 
to its utmost capacity last week, and intend- 
ing visitors to that popular resort would do 
well to secure their rooms in advance. The 
hotel is managed with the same attention to 
the comfort of its guests and the same gen- 
erous provision for the wants of the tran- 
sient public as in previous seasons; and 
whether one goes to spend a week or an 
hour he will meet with the same cordial 
hospitality. The railroad in which the 
enormous crowds which daily visit Brighton 

jeuch are conveyed to and from Brooklyn 
is one of the most thoroughly equipped, and, 
under the direction of Superintendent Dor- 
win, admirably managed in the country. 
The enormous locomotives are not less of a 
spectacle than the trains which they draw; 
and the safety and ease with which so many 
people are transported command the highest 
praise. 








Insurance and Financial, 








—The following is the full text of the new 
law of this State regulating the admission 
of foreign fire or marine insurance com- 
panies: 

SECTION 1. Fire or insurance compapies 
from other countries than the United States 
hereafter applying for admission to this 
State may be admitted to transact business 
in this State on presenting to the Superin- 
tendent of the Insurance Department legal 
and satisfactory evidence of the possession 
by them of a capital, of which there is paid 
up ia cash and invested in securities of the 
same general character as those which com- 
panies of this State are permitted to hold 
not less than five hundred thousand dollars, 
or one hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
and upon depositing with the Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department such securities 
as foreign insurance companies are now re- 
quired by law to deposit, and in such amount 
as is required by existing laws; provided 
that before any such company shall be ad- 
mitted to transact business in this State it 
shall execute, under its corporate seal and 
the band of the President by authority 
of its Board of Directors, and file with said 
Superintendent, an agreement that it will 
not apply to remove into the United States 
court any action brought against it in any 
court of this State, and that if it shall make 
any such application its authority to trans- 
act the business of insurance in this State 
shall cease and determme, and whenever 
it shal] appear to the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department that any such com- 
pany has made such application to remove 
such an action contrary to such agreement, 
he shall revoke the certificate of such 
company to do business in this State, and 
notify the agents thereof; and the agents of 
such company, after such notice, shall 
discontinue the issuing of any new policy. 

Sec. 2, The Superintendent shall require 
any such company doing business which 
companies organized under the laws of this 
State are prohibited from transacting, to 
file in his office an agreement under the 
corporate seal of such company that it will 
not (while authorized to transact business in 
this State) transact in this State such 
business, 

Sec. 5. Any person violating any of the 
provisions of this Act shall be deeined guilty 
of a misdemeanor. Any company or cor- 
poration of this State violating any of the 
provisions of this Act shall be subject to a 
fine of five hundred dollars for each and 
every offense, to be sued for and recovered 
in the name of the people of the State by the 
Attorney-General, and such penalty, when 
recovered, shall be paid into the treasury of 
the State. Any company, partnership, 
association, or corporation of any other 
State or country, violating or allowing any 
of its agents to violate any of the provisions 
of this Act, shall be prohibited from trans- 
acting further business in this State, and the 
certificates of authority issued to the agents 
of such company, partnership, association, 
or corporation shall be revoked forthwith by 
the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Sec. 4. Suits or actions may be brought 
against companies from other countries in 
any district court of the city of New York, 





or before any justice of the peace or any 
other court where such suits or actions can 
be brought against companies organized 
under the laws of this State. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 


—Hon. Orrin T. W. Welch, Insurance 
Superintendent of Kansas, in his recent re- 
port argues in favor of the coroner system 
of investigating all fires that occur : 

Anything that can be done to lessen the 
amount of property destroyed by fire cheap- 
ens the insured’s indemnity. This method 
of cheapening the cost of indemnity causes 
asaving to the country just in proportion 
as it is successful. Property destroyed by 
fire, whether insured or not, is so much dead 
loss, and interests the people in more ways 
than one. If insured they are taxed in the 
form of insurance premiums to pay the loss; 
and then, property destroyed by fire does 
not appear in the list of taxable property. 
How the destruction of property by fire 
can best be stayed is a subject worthy of 
consideration. If we were to look at fire in 
the nature of disease, the removal of the 
cause which produced it accomplishes the 
desired result. To accomplish that, as in 
the removing and counteracting the causes 
which produce disease, it must be made the 
duty of somebody, and that somebody—the 
coroner, sheriff or other officer—must be 
clothed with authority, and it must be made 
his duty to investigate all fires within his 
jurisdiction. These examinations might be 
conducted in a manner similar to coroners’ 
inquests, of which there should be, touching 
the points required by the law, a public rec- 
ord, and that record every three months, or 
ofteuer, certified to this office, and con- 
solidated, and such portions thereof as 
would be of benefit to the public published 
in the annual report of this department. 

It might naturally be asked, What are 
the advantages hoped to be attained by this? 
I will answer: 

Ist. It would expose the rascally acts of 
those who set fires for malice or gain, and 
make such practices not only odious but 
dangerous; and as rascals are cowards they 
would less frequently apply the torch. 

2d. It would familiarize the people with 
the causes which produce fires, and a desire 
for security would prompt them to remove 
or counteract such on their own premises. 
By this many fires would be prevented. 

3d. It would materially lessen to the in- 
sured the cost of indemnity against loss by 
fire. 

—The upward movement in stocks contin- 
ued last week, a marked advance occurring 
in the coalshares. Of this class Delaware & 
Hudson rose from 70 on Saturday, June 19, 
to 78 on June 26; Del., L. & Western from 
76 to 81, and New Jersey Central from 61 to 
683. The railroad securities were generally 
strong; Chicago & Rock Island, upon the 
announcement of a one and three-quarter 
per cent. quarterly dividend upon the 
watered capital, advanced three per cent. 
The annual report of this road for the year 
ending March 31, 1880, which has just been 
issued, shows that the gross earnings for 
the year were $11,061,662, and that the oper- 
ating expenses were $5,796,546, making the 
net earnings $5,265,116. Of this sum $272,537 
was paid for rentals of leased roads; $940,610 
for interest; and $2,097,990 for dividends, 
leavin g $1,953,978 surplus. The number of 
passengers as compared with the previous 
year increased nearly twenty-seven per 
cent., and the movement of passengers one 
mile thirty-one and one-half percent. The 
quantity of freight moved increased nearly 
thirty-three per cent., and the earnings 
from transportation more than twenty four 
per cent. In view of this prosperous condi- 
tion the recent increase of the capital stock 
from $21,000,000 to $50,000,000 is not with- 
out justification. The latest report of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, also, fur the five 
months ending May 31, shows a healthy 
state, the net earnings having increased 
over those of the corresponding period last 
year nearly $2,000,000. 
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25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 
WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
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BANKING & FINANCIAL, 


AS A GOOD PAYING INVESTMENT 


WE OFFER THE 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


New York, Woodhaven and Rockaway 
Railroad Co. 


Interest 7 per cent. per annum. 


Payable Jan. l and July 1, in New York City 
Principal due in 1909, 





Total amount of issue,........... $1,000,000 
Of which amount less than one-half remain ansold 





This road will be completed by June 
1, and will control the entire railroad 
travel from New York to Rockaway 
Beach, where the finest sea-side resort 
in the world is then to be opened to the 
public. 

The running time from New York to 
Rockaway will be but 25 minutes, and 
the road and its appointments are of 
the highest character. 

We offer these bonds at 106 and ac- 
crued interest. 

Investors can obtain full particulars 
and information at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





8 Per Ct. Western Farm Mortgages. 


PRINCIPAL Ane SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST COU. 
INS PAYABLE AT 


NATIONAL oan OF COMMERCE, N.Y. 


We loan not to exceed one-third the value of the 
land, exclusive of buildings. 

We supervise the security through the term in the 
interest of the Mortgagee 

The absolute safety of the Loans negotiated by us 
is demonstrated by 10 years’experience without the 
loss of a dollar, or delay or trouble to any Investor. 
For partic —- and references, apply to 

ATKINS & CO wawrence, Kansas, 
or HENRY ‘DIG KINSON, Manager, 
Broadway, New York. 

We have an active demand for loans from good 

men with large security. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


I. om. PS, 

JA ‘wks 5 ES, 

ANSON P HEL ~ STOK KS, 
fF. P.OLCOTT. 





BANKERS, 
45 WALL 8T., N. Y. 
IS8UE 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and 8e?l on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 





Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 





[DIVIDEND No. 5 


Little Chief Mining ‘Company. 


Room 54, Boree 4 Building, 115 Broadway, } 

New York, June 15, 1880. § 
The Board ot Trustees have this day declared a 
monthly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the ten 
million dollars capital stock of this company, amount 
ing to one hundred thcusand dollars, or titty cents 
per share, out of the fifth month’s net earnings, pay 

able atthe Mining Trust Company on the 23d inst 

Transfer books will close June 19th and re-open 

June 24th D. F VE RDENAL, Secretary 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2Ath, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 








Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 

Risks, from Ist ad 1879, to 

3ist December, 1879...... $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies “not ‘marked 

off ist January, 1879..... - se-e-- 1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,271,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3ist December, 1879, 

Losses paid during the 
same period.......... $1,524,331 04 

Returns of Pre- - . 


miums and 
Expenses. ....$840,736 77 


3,875,101 26 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
wise . ‘ 
Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, estimated at.. 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable . 1,522,826 35 
Cash in Bank. eng. 6eapee - 231,455 ba 


$8,875,558 00 


1,307,900 00 


Total Amount of Assets.. $12, 2 437, a0 5 ot 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next, 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer,ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeeméd and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representa 
tives, on and after ‘Tuesday, the Third of Febru- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the C ay ag for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, See’y. 


—— 


TRUSTEES. 


Horace Gray, 
EpxunpD W. Cor.ixs, 
JouN ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B, MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Grorce W. LANE, 
RoBert L. STUART, 
James G. De Forest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM Bryce, 
Wi.uaM H. Foaa, 
Peter V. Kina, 

Tos. B. CopprIneTon, 
Horace K. THuRBER, 
A. A, RAVEN, 

WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


J. D. Jonzs, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
. H. H. Moorz, 
EWis CURTIS, 
CHARLES H, RUSSELL, 
James Low, 
Davip LANE, 
Gorpon W. BuRNHAM, 
Epwin D. Moraan, 
Wu. STURGIS, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
Josian O. Low, 
WituuaM E. Dopece, 
Royal PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
C. A, Hann, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, 
Wu. H. Wess, Henry Couiins, 
CuarLes P, BurpETT, Joun L. Riker, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prea. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Prea, 
———————. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 7 4 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
* (Incerporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. 





SURPL 
T. &. BROSNAN, President. 


Examine the New Form of Policy issued by the 
United States Life Insuranec Company 
fore insuring elsewhere. 
ners THE LIBERALITY ot its TERMS, 
fver the premiums for three or more years 
nave been paid, upon receiving the required notice 
from the assured, the Company will continue the 
Police ie force without further payments, for its 
ACK, for sucha period as the ENTIRE 
REOKRVE will carry it. 

Should the death of the insured take place di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance as provided 
for above, the full force of the Policy will be paid 
—no deduction bein « made for forborne or unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
ouseens within three years after the original de- 


The new form of Kndownent Policy provides 
Thatifthe ENTIRE RKSKRVE is a greater sum 
than the single Premium required to carry the 
full amount of insurance tu the end of the Endow- 
ment term,the Excess shall be used as a single 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, payabie 
at the end of the term, thus guaranteeing to the 
paees -holder in every eveat the full value of his 


NO SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 
pam EE notice from the policy-holder, on blanks 
fursieeee by the Sosa any 

AFTERT HuEK YKAKS, ALL RESTRICTIONS 
and CONDITIONS in regard to travel. residence, 
occupstion and cause of death are removed, thus 
TaN BLi the Policies, after three years, INCON.- 
Ft FOR ANY CAUSK EXCEPTING 


Office of Middle Department: 
Boreel MENG "17 Brosdws N.Y. 
YW. BAL DD WIN, Sup’t 
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Farm and Garden. 


NOTES OF THE SEASON. 


By SAMUEL PARSONS, JR. 


HE topic which just now forces itself 

- on the attention of the farmer and 
gardener is the drought. Droughts are 
not as uncommon as people think. 
Every few years, in fact, we bave dry 
times that are said to exceed in severity 
uuything of the kiud remembered by 
the oldest inhabitant. The present 
drought, although not as yet spoken of 
in such emphatic terms, has some feat- 
ures which are unique. Few people 
have, perhaps, not.ced that laborers in 
the neighborhood of New York city 
have scarcely lost an hour on account 
of rain since the middle of February. 
Fortunately the season, though remark- 
ably early, has been on the whole back- 
ward. The effect of the drought has 
been disastrous on all early crops, and 
freshly planted trees and shrubs, and on 
grain and grass. In face of such condi- 
tions we learn certain lessons which, 
though they apply more or less to 
droughts at all seasons of the year, are 
especially worthy of consideration now. 
They consist chiefly in a realization of 
the value of tillage and fertilizing. No 
soil can be too mellow and free from 
weeds, nor endowed with too great fer- 
tility, while passing through an ordeal 
like the present drought. It is not, 
moreover, receut or spasmodic culture 
of this kind that gives the highest 
power to resist drought. If land has 
been kept in five tilth and well ferti- 
lized for years, its ability to resist 
drought, provided this culture is prop- 
erly continued during the present sea- 
son, will be vow at its maximum. 
Speaking of manure, the best cultiva- 
tors like to fertilize for any special crop 
during the preceding year. I was met the 
other day by one of our most successful 
farmers with the question, Why it was 
that no land produced as good crops and 
endured the drought so well as land 
where a crop of clover had been turned 
under within a year orso? He said no 
manure could equal it for permanent 
results and cheapness. I discoursed a 
little to him of the mechanical action 
of the decaying vegetable matter, and 
of the more soluble or digestible condi- 
tion of the salts and ammonia present, 
but ended by saying that we did not 
really know much about it; that it was 
one of the mysteries that science had 
not as yet fairly solved. Agricultural 
chemistry, though of fundamental im- 
portance, does not work within very 
wide limits nor go to the very heart of 
things at the present stage. I am 
fully aware that high fertilization and 
the proper rotation of crops will keep 
up the productiveness of any soil as 
well as a system of turning under green 
crops, only it is more expensive and less 
permanently reliable for carrying a 
crop through droughts and securing a 
high average of product. I know a man 
who has only two acres of ground, on 
which he actually makes a snug sum 
every year from a most excellent prod- 
uct of large strawberries and other 
small fruits. His invariable practiee is 
to sow down a patch of clover to be 
turned under for the reception of straw- 
berry plants during the next spring or 
Fall. He certainly has no room to spare, 
and yet he believes it pays to sow green 
crops simply to be turned under. 

Even the drought has had its advan- 
tages. It brought the early flowers 
toa sudden maturity and made early 
morning delightful with floral surprises. 
What, for instance, can afford a more 
unexpected delight than a Rhododen- 
dron that thus blooms out in a night? 
There is a magnificent effectiveness 
about its flowers and foliage scarcely to 
be found in any other plant. No exhi- 
bition of Rhododendrons pleases me so 
much as asingle specimen perfectly de- 
veveloped. The very nature and per- 
sonality of the plant is before us. We 
see its complete individuality, its round- 
ed outline as well asits pile of glowing 
flowers. 1s I look out ofmy window 
now ata fine specimen in full bloom, I 
realize how much is lost by a system of 
planting,much practiced, which arranges 
Rhododendrons in compact masses with 
the earth spaded throughout the group. 
lt isa clump, and a clump of plants is 


abhorrent. Why not give the individ- 
uality of the special variety a chance to 
display itself? Let each plant have more 
room and the greensward extend 
throughout the mass, which in every 
case will restrict the spading to a foot 
of space. One fails to really make ac- 
quaintance with his plants when they 
are crowded up in these unnatura) 
clumps. There is very general disre-. 
gard of the individual beauty of varie- 
ties displayed in most landscape garden- 
ing. Such treatment may suffice for the 
coleus,or geranium, though even there it 
is questionable, but it seems to mea 
species of insult to thus treat the haute 
noblesse of plants, Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas and the like. One speaks of 
Azaleas naturally in connection with 
Rhododenudrons. The hardy ones have 
a likeness of tlower and dwarfness of 
habit that fits them to fringe the out- 
skirts of Rhododendrons groups, and 
supplement by exquisite shades of 
color the Rhododendron’s more maasive 
tints. If ordinary Azaleas and Rhodo- 
dendrons are fine there is something 
still finer at this season, and that is the 
Japanese Azalea Mollis. Like the so- 
called hardy Ghent Azaleas, which are 
really improved varieties of American 
species, they have yellow and red petals 
of innumerable shades, but they are 
earlier, twice as large, and represent the 
two extremes of the gamut of color per- 
taining specially to hardy Azalea flow- 
ers. They display in some varieties the 
most exquisite light buff, and then pass 
in other cases almost at once into reddish 
orange, or perhaps I may say blood-red 
orange. I doubt, indeed, if any orange 
ever had the deep fiery tinge of color 
possessed by fhese Azalea flowers. The 
perfection and size of all flowers, how- 
ever, are injured this season by drought. 
Nor will they last aslong, for the same 
reason. 


The London “Times” of May 26th 
published a leader on the prospects of 
British agriculture, which is of especial 
interest as coming from a source occu- 
pying the prominent position of that 
famous journal. We quote the following 
extract, as showing that the outcome of 
the present season in Great Britain is 
not regarded without serious misgivings, 
and as an example of the growing rec- 
ognition of the fact that most British 
farmers might greatly better their posi- 
tion by coming to this country to invest 
their capital: 

‘The prospects of agriculture just now 
are neither decisive nor uniform. Unless 
there comes much and regular rain, the 
crops will be as bad as in the worst years 
we have known. The fly will soon be 
at the turnips, and the mangel wurzel, 
on which so much dependence is now 
placed, not be able to strike root or to 
fill. It will come to nothing. The sheep 
that have suffered so much. and are still 
suffering from wet, innutritious food, 
will have better food, but not enough of 
it; and the poor cattle that were selected 
by their closely calculating owners to 
bear the brunt of last winter’s hard- 
ships, as they show by their hollowed 
flanks and projecting bones, will not 
have the opportunity of repairing their 
wasted forms. Just now many of our 
farms and dairies, conducted, as they 
are, on commercial rather than patriotic 
principles, are not sights to show a 
sharp, unsympathetic foreigner. But if 
the present weather prevails throughout 
this season they will remain unpresent- 
able, and we must take our distinguished 
visitors to see farms conducted with no 
hope of reward in this world. We have 
to consider first of all what we can pro- 
duce at most advantage, or rather, at 
least disadvantage, in the face of the 
enormous and still increasing competi- 
tion of Europe, America and the Aus- 
tralasian colonies. The extent of our 
difficulties may be measured by the un- 
deniable fact that the cultivation of 
wheat, for its own sake, is actually 
under trial. It is maintained by good 
authorities that in no part of these isles 
can we produce wheat to compete with 
the foreign supply. The excess of pro- 
duction Over home eonsumption in 
North America alone is sufficient for 
our necessities. It increases, and will 
increase. We cannot hope that our long 
worked and exhausted acres, continu- 
ally requiring the most costly renewal, 





and often so scant of soil that it is a pity 


they were ever turned up, will compete 
successfully with an immense area of 
virgin soil, connected with us by a line 
of railways, inland navigation and ocean 
steamers. It has come to this: that we 
are growing whgat not for the grain 
but for the straw. Litter is bulky and 
difficult of carriage, so it must be grown 
at our doors. 

““Itis becoming a serious problem what 
agriculturists are to do. They will not 
get rents much lowered ina hurry, for 
land still commands a bigh value in the 
market, and is difficult to be got at all 
except under special circumstances. 
Large proprietors would rather cultivate 
their own land ata loss than submit to 
a reduction of rent telling on its value. 
Nor have the farming class any right to 
expect to occupy land except on such 
terms as the owner may choose to insist 
on. They have now the world befure 
them. Why do not they start for the 
regions where land can be cheaply 
rented and cheaply bought, within easy 
reach of the best market in the world— 
viz., our own? An Englishman is as 
much at home anywhere in North 
America as in any county of Great 
Britain or Ireland. Why should any- 
body spend his life and fortune in the 
attempt to grow here the food that he 
could grow quite as good and much 
more cheaply a fortnight’s voyage off? 
If people have money and wish to lose 
it, let them stay at home. If they have 
not money, and wish to make it, we 
apprehend that they will have to go 
abroad.” 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
in Indigestion. 

Dr. A. 8. CARPENTER, of Keene, N. H., says: 
“Itisa valuable medicine. I have taken it 
myself and prescribed it for my patients for 
indigestion or enervation of the digestive or- 
gaps, and always with satisfactory results.” 


AUG. B. FITCH, 


(Formerly Witcox & Fitcn,) 


No, 59 FOURTH AVENUE, N.Y. CITY, 
Opposite Stewart's 


BEDDING, 


HAIR MATTRESSES, 
(SINGLE AND ‘DOUBLE RORDER SPRING.) 
HAIR AND FEATHERS, 
EIDER AND ARCTIC DOWN 
[2 Mattresses Made Over and Feathers 
enovated, 
Orders by mail. promptly attended to. 
B. FITCH, Jr., Manager 


THE EXERCISE 
which Jewett’s Re- 
volving Perch Cage 
furnishes will give 
and prolong 
life of your pet 
y. Itisa pleas 
ure to witness the joy 
and delight to the bird 
in operating this 
cage. Sold by trade 
everywhere. Send for 
circular. 
Sole manufacturers, 


John C, Jewett 
& Sons, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


17-Stop ORCANS. 
Sub bass and Oct. Coupler, boxd and ship’d only 
$97.75. New Pianos $195 to $1,600. Betore you 
buy an instrument be sure to see my Mid-summer 
offer illustrated, free, Address, Daniel F. 
Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
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Always Fresh , Always Ready! 


One of the advantages that TarRRant’s SELTZER 
APERIENT—being a dry white powder—has over many 
natural mineral waters, is the tact that it never be 
comes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, the most ad- 
mirable preparation not only for travellers on land 
and sea, but tor all who need a bright, tresh, spark 
ling alterative and corrective, and it is always ready. 








HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 








Gem of the Household. |: 
EXCELLENCE 


Is the verdict of thou- 
sands after three years’ 
trial. The ‘Sanitary ” 
Reservoir Washstand is 
the only perfect Lava- 
tory in existence. No 
sewer-gas, no breakage. 
Elegance, durability, 
and perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Send fer Descriptive Circular to 


NEW YORK WASHSTAND CO., 


23 East 14th St., N. Y. 


$1000, REWARD 


R ANY WASHING MAC HINE that will 
Lan leaner, quicker, oe less labor and wear and tear 
«. clothes, t the ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER 

ND BLEAC HER patented Oct. 3, 1871. No rubbing 
- squire: d. It is the best in the world, and cannot get out 
of on ies 00D AGENTS WANTED, BOTH 

E AND FEMALE. Send for descriptive cir- 
pn ay and testimonials. Price a 50, delivered at any 
Railway Express Office east of the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers, aleo in Kansas and Nebraska. 

BISSELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
50 Barclay St., New York, 





SIMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGK, 25 CTS. 

Makes five gailous of a delicious and sparkling 

beverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold by 

druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25cts. Address, CHAS. 
KE. HIRES, Manufacturer, 215 Market Street. Philadelohia. Pa 








AGENTS WANTED. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that A 4 saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 











And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES. 


Send 25c. tor One Dozen First Quality Sewing Machine 
Needles (assorted sizes) for any machine; sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of price. 


COSTELLO & GOULD, 


ers of 8. M 


Ne. 71 Sadbury Street, Beston, Mass. 


Delluc’s 
, Preparations 
¢ Biscotine, 


L < (Infant’s Food.) 
oe Ue. fd = SP. Hair Tonic 


anc GELIQUE 8 Toilet Waters, 
To oY a Sachets D'Iris, 
iL heme Elixir of Calisaya, 
AVAL = Glycerine Lotion, 
N -Y wi Pectoral Cough 
m™ Syrup, &c.,£c. 











Teo Preserve your Tecth 
ay 


@ THE MOST PLE 





SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 





Agente Wanted tor the P ex 
I LE COMMEN ATO 
Embodies best results of latest research. Bright and 
readable. 475 illustrations. Many new features. Sells 
to all classes. Low in price (Only $3.75). Extra terms. 
Brap ey, Garretson & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Philadel’a,Pa 


ACENTS FOR 


WANTED ‘oer wc stures 


DICTIONARY OF 
CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Two Large Royal Octavo Volumes, 2,060 double- 
column pages, “600 Engravings. Price $3.50 per 
volume. Itis acontinuation of the Dictionary of the 
Bible, beginning where the Bible Dictionary ends, 
embracing the first S@@ years of the Christian Era. 
Ten years have been spent by 100 of the best schol 

ars in England in preparing this Dictionary. Evner- 
i Students and Teachers will find 





l. No Competition. BUE nh & 
es and Terms, address J. B. 


men pa 
RTFORD, Corn., or CHICAGO, 4 


cu. 


Robert Raikes 


Founder of Sunday Schools. 
MBMORIAL PORTRAIT; ei 4 ENGRAVING; 
HALF LIFE 8 
PRICE, $2. oo. 
PUBLISHED BY 
Rev. C. C. GOSS, 97 Varicx Sr. 
jan applications to be made to 


J. C. NOBLES, 
7 Barclay St., New York. 


SONGS OF 


GLORY-LAND 


z, FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

= Pull of New, truth ae songs, and fresh 

& vigorous melodies by the best contributors. Not 
e one poor tune in the entire book, 

F SONGS OF GLORY-LAND wil! more 
than meet your best expectations. Price, 30c, 

Z $3 per doz. Single specimen by mail, 25c, 


W. R. SWAN & CO., Cincinnati, O. 





AGENTS as 








> Bey Send Stamp for Sample * Musical People” 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 

—The army worm has invaded Orange 
County. 

—The obelisk has reached Gibralter, on 
its way to New York. 

—The Russian Imperial family struggle 
along on $12,500,000 a year. 

—Cadet Whittaker is likely to be dropped 
on account of deficiencies in his studies. 

—The drivers on tke 2d and 3d Avenue 
horse-car lines struck for higher wages last 
Saturday. 

—The Millers’ International Exhibition at 
Cincinnati was a popular but not a finan- 
cial success. 

—The army worm will not touch the 
tobacco fields. Here is an illustration for 
the reformers. 

—The Tichborne claimant has been beaten 
on appeal, and has probably received a per- 
manent quietus. 

—Somebody has said very unkindly that 
Boston’s permanent fame will depend on 
‘* Bunker Hill and Baked Beans.” 

—Even the Chinamen have caught the 
pedestrian fever, and are walking for a 
‘* diamond belt” at San Francisco. 

—Now that the ‘‘man on horseback’ is 
on the other side of the political fence he 
isn’t such a dangerous specter after all. 

—That was a beautiful epitaph which the 
‘*Sun’’ wrote for Mr. Tilden last week, but 
like most epitaphs it was somewhat inexact. 

—Bernhardt pays $20,000 to the Comédie 
Francais as damages for breaking her con- 
tract, and is coming over to make it out of 
us next Fall. 

—The London ‘“‘Lancet”’ is doing humani- 
ty service by persistently demanding that 
the shop-keepers shall supply their women 
clerks with seats. 

—Col. George L. Perkins, of Norwich, 
Conn., is ninety-four years old and still hale 
and vigorous. He says he has already 
buried seven family physicians. 

—This is the season when the small dog ap 
pears in the street at the peril of his life. 
The eye of the dog-catcher is upon him and 
his hand spares neither age nor sex. 

—General Grant is to be entertained by 
the people of Kansas City on July 3d. He 
will go thence to Leavenworth, and spend a 
day at the Fort with General Pope. 

—Mr, Tilden is now giving his attention 
to the ventilation of his house. The ‘“Tri- 
bune”’ thinks it has done something toward 
that result itself during the last four years. 

—Elmira’s affection for Adam is a selfish 
one, we fear. She wants to keep him all to 
herself, and actually petitioned Congress to 
forbid any other place building a monu- 
ment to him. 

—A singular attempt to interfere with 
legislation occurred in the Italian Parlia- 
ment the other day, when a man posted 
himself in the gallery and began to throw 
stones at the members. 

—Mr. Thomas Ball has been modelling a 
group representing Thomas Jefferson lean- 
ing thoughtfully on the shoulder of John 
Adams, while the latter reads a draft of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

—The South American civil war predicted 
in this column last week has already broken 
out. Severe fighting is reported in the 
suburbs of Buenos Ayres and the National 
army has so far failed to make its way into 
the city. 

—Miss Sally Gobang and Miss Peepy 
Marshmallow, both of New York, are visit- 
ing near Boston and come upon a milestone. 
Miss G.: ‘‘ Look, Peepy, at the inscription 
on this funny tombstone by the roadside, 
‘1’m from Boston.’ ’’ Miss M. : “ How sim- 
ple, yet how satisfactory !”—[Harvard Lam- 
poon. 

—A London undertaker advertises ‘‘ very 
superior modern carriages and appoint- 
ments,” and that his carriages ‘‘may be 
seen before eleven, A.M.” at such and such 
a place. His charge for an “ inner shell,” 
whatever that may be, and so forth and so 
on, is considerately given with great par- 
ticularity. With such nicety of information 
one can easily arrange for his own funeral. 

—As Bertie Sherman, age twelve years, 
was returning from school recently, in Mil- 
waukee, he was induced to get into a buggy, 
in which there were two men, who tied his 
hands, blindfolded him and drove him 
rapidly away. When about thirteen miles 
from the city he jumped from the buggy, 
notwithstanding their threats to kill him; 
and a farmer coming to his rescue the men 
escaped. 

—A brilliant spectacie was witnessed 
during the night of June 23 by thousands 
of people on the East River piers of this 
city and Brooklyn. The ocean steamer 
“* City of New York,” recently arrived from 


Havana laden with hemp and sugar, took 
fire while lying at her dock and was towed 
into the stream, where she burned to the 
water’s edge. At midnight the ship was a 
mass of flame from stem to stern, sur- 
mounted by an immense plume of black 
smoke. 

—We wonder if there is any other city 
under heaven, or elsewhere, where the 
blowing of the steam fire alarm would be 
tolerated which now makes day and night 
hideous in Boston? This boisterous nuisance 
is situated in Brighton, and can be heard 
for miles around. When about midnight, 
for example, it sounds signal ‘‘ 578,” the 
effect is indescribable. And Boston claims 
to be the mother of cities. The Christian 
Union is not a Boston paper, but while that 
whistle blows we shall be glad of it. 

—Under the title of ‘‘The Western Farmer 
of America,” Augustus Mongredien has 
written, at the request of the Cobden Club, a 
pampblet intended to open the eyes of the 
American farmers to the injury which the 
writer supposes that the protective system 
inflicts upon them. The writer estimates 
that the farmers of the great Central and 
Western States expend annually $1,400,000,- 
000 in manufactured goods. The pamphlet 
is written in order to secure a larger sale of 
English manufactures in the United States. 

—Dr. Pratt, of Albany, has a horse with 
an inordinate appetite for confectionery. 
Every morning he is driven to the banking 
house of Henry R. Pierson, and after dis- 
posing of his master he turns his eye north- 
ward to see if the road isclear. If he finds 
no obstacle in the way he walks across the 
street and pays bis addresses to the old lady 
who keeps a street stand on the Museum 
corner. From her he obtains a stick of 
candy, and after eating it stays there until 
the doctor comes for him and pays the old 
lady a cent for her candy. This is of daily 
occurrence. 


BENSON'S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


has received the greatest number of unques- 
tionably reliable endorsements that an 
ternal remedy ever received from sheet 
cians, druggists, the press and the public. 
All praise them as a great improvement on 
the ordinary porous plasters and al! other 
external remedies. 

5000 Physicians and Druggists of good 
standing voluntarily endorse them as a great 
improvement on all other plasters. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 Cents, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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1780. 


SOLD BY 


LA BELLE CHOCULATIERE. 





Dorchester, 


Chocolate, Broma and Cocoa 


Se I TT 


607 


One Hundred Years Old. 





1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Mass. 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient 
that is nee dful for the sustenance ance of thehuman 
system, being com posed,as determine 

sis, of starch, gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable 
substance called theobromi ne, 
containing more nitrogen and being an important ad- 
junct to nutrition. 


by chemical analy- 


similar to theine in tea, but 


CROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book ot Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free 


to any address. 





74,735 Machines. 


REMEMBER 











DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


$5 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and se]] BUTTER, CHEESE, BEGGS, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 
85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


ANCIENT POTTERY 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe 


593 Broadway. 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. ; 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 




















a8 Churches, etc., rE he & NEE parle sinee 
Lo. bh. are smote at“ THE M BELL 

OUNDRY,’ est Troy, = he Patent 
Scaunes Catalogues free. Ro Agencies. 





The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 
Give the MOsT ERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
EAPEST, and the BEST LIGHT known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Pariors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New and elegant designs, 
Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. 





A Hegrets pia unt to churches and the trade. 
RINK, 551 Pearl St., N.Y. 


| That 
Singer 


REAL 
Ma- 
this Trade 
Mark into 
Iron Stand and em- 
bedded in the Arm of 
the Machine. 


every 
Sewing 
chine has 


cast the 





MORE POPULAR THAN EVER! 


Tae GENUINE 


Singer New — sewing Machine! 


ypular demand for the Grn Ad vr THE 
oun § — in ey ee = aie es oe | % % % & { a , 
ous year du e Quarter ? ’ , 
of a Century in which t “Old Re- , Old Reliable Singer 
—,* ne has i, before the Our sales last year were at the rate 
ublic of over 
. - - THE STRONCEST, 
In 1878 we sold 356,432 Machines 1400 . 
+ 1879 431.167 THE SIMPLEST, 
10! it Sewing Machines a Day 
THE MOST DURABLE 
EXCESS c y busine ee year. : P 
OVER ANY PREVIOUS YEAR Sewing Machine 


Reb 
The Singer Mts Co, 


Principal Office: 
34 Union Square, 
NWew York. 


EVER YET CONSTRUCTED 





2,500 Subordinate Offices in the United 
States and Canada, and 3,000 
Offices in the Old World 
and South America. 





COOL AS A 
CUCUMBER! 


decomposition. 


ROSE! 


Those afflicted with chronic 


To Proprietors of Hotels, Summer Boarding Houses, 
and Housekeepers generally: 


Tne Aromatic Pino-Palmine Mattress will not absorb moisture, 
is always dry, pure, sweet and cool 
It insures you a comfortable aromatic bed, in which there is no 


It 


ailments, such as Catarrh, Asthma, Hay 


Fever, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, General Debility, Bronchitis, ete., are 
emphatic in their assertions that prompt relief came after sleeping on the 
SWEET AS A | Aromatic Pino-Palmine Mattress Moths and bugs will not harbor in it. 
| ‘I am delighted with the fine aroma it exhaies and with the invigorating effect 
| produced. It gives sound and refreshing sleep. The loss of sleep and teverish 
| restlessness so frequently occurring on hot nights are now entirely obviated by 
| your Pino-Palmine Mattress WM. H. BART.” 
| 
i 


Call or send for Circular and Price-List. 
116 South 12th St., & 113 North Front St., Philadelphia; and 115 Water St., Boston, 





Has been manufactured in this countr 
States and Canadas are filled by WOOL 
It is not, therefore, an imported article. 
years in America shows its standard worth. Kidge’s Food is NOT a medicine, 


nutritious, and, because a C 


all Druggists at 35 Cente and upwards. 


ED FOOD, easily 
preparation because offered at a cheap price, when 





for ten years. and all orders for both the United 


ICH & CO., whose name appears on every label. 
Its use, however, for 20 years in Engiand and 10 
ut a bigh) 


assimilated. Take no new untri 
idge’s Food can be obtained from 





Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Manx Feeding Bottle, 








Patented July 4, 1876"and October 31, 1876 
Improved Pat. Oct. 1, 1878 Al 
ways right side up, every pert 
can be cleaned with the finger 


ame Manx has just been 
roved, and is now the 





on y porgnes Feeding 
Kot Ask your druggist 
for it ~ order from manufac 

turer Price o cts. Agents 
wanted. Send forcirculurand 


—— price-list of rubber goods 


Cc. B. DICKINSON, 


- 349 Adams St. Brookjvn, N. Y 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Assortment wf SPRING 
Goobs im, All the novelties in NECK-WFAR received 
ae soon as they appear TROY LAUNDRY: 
Collars and Caffs laundried equa! to new. 





Large and Choice 





213 Fulten St., near Cencord. Broekiyn, 


The McComber Patent Last 


; Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 


ing them to All should wear 
them 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY. 
And he makes to order and keeps in stock all 
kinds of Boots and Shoes 


the shape oi the feet 


also 








NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS 





For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens. 
Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Elegant new and ap PI OM. Py: eelgne of 
SCHOOL D 
Price lists and samples ot ae ~~ cards free wo 
any teachers or agents sending us their address 
J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Manufacturing Publishers, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., and 39 Ann Street 
New York. Established 1&3 
6) God, Crystal, Perfumed and Chromo Curds, 
5 name in gold, \0c. Clinton Bros.Clintonville,Ct 
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SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


ofthe Very 
me Fama, . eee and &.venness of point, 


[REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION. | 


i+ 


The Ledenen | 


Revolution. 


The most successful revolution of the century, and, to 
American readers of books. the most important. 
Only bocks of the highest class are published by us, 
and the prices are low beyond comparison with the 
cheape at books ever before issued. To illustrate and 
demenstrate these truths, we send the following 

s,all complete and unabridged, post-paid, at 
the prices named. 


’ 
Macaulay’s 
Life of Frederick the Great. Former price, $1.25, 
Large brevier type, beautiful print: price three 


cents. 
Carlyle’s 


Life ot Robert Burns. Former price, $1.25. Large bre 
vier type, beautiful print; price three cents. 


ht of Asia, 


By Edwin big Former price, $1.50. 
print, brevier type; price five cents. 


Thos. Hughes’s 
Manliness of Christ. Former price, $1.00. Beautiful 
print, brevier type: price three cents. 


John Stuart Mill’s 


Chapters on Socialism. Essays of exceeding interest 
and importance. Price three cents. 


Baron Munchausen. 
His travels and Surprising Adventures. Former 
price $1.25. Bourgeoise type; price five cents. 


Mary Queen of Scots’ 


Life, by et MS Former price $1.25. Brevier 
type, beautitt! print; price three cents. 


Vicar of Wakefield. 


By Oliver Goldsmith. Brevier type. beautiful print; 
price five cents. 


Beautiful 


Bunyan’s Pi 's Progress. 
Bourgeoise type, leajed; beautiful print: price 
six cents. 
Private Theatricais. 
By author of “Sparrowgrass Puapers.’’ Smal! pica | 


type, leaded; price two cents 


Stories and Ballads 
For Young Folks, by Ellen Tracy Alden; with very 
fine ijlustrations. Selections complete from her 
book. Large type; price five cents. 


Leaves from the Diary 
Of an Old Lawyer. Short stories of thrilling, laugh- 
able, pathetic interest. Price three cents. 





Booksellers. 


Everywhere (only one dealer in each town) keep 
these and our large list of standard books, which are 
selling by the million volumes, because the people 
believe in the Literary Revolution. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
Tribune Building, New York. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 
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auropean Make, and unrivaled for 








in 20 N 
by mail on rossion “3136 Cents. 
A Sample —e, of 1 








lete Sample Card, for trial, 
© of the Leading Styles, for 


trial, on receipt of 16 Cents 


Ivison, BLaKemaNn, Tavtor & Co. 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York 





Water Works 


FOR CITIES AND TOWNS. 
The Holly System pumps directly 
into Mains, requiring no reservoir. | 
Delivers powerful fire streams at 
every hydrant, obviating use of fire | 
engines. Ample reserve of machinery. 
Engines automatically i bene by | 





actualdemand. Thoroughly efficient | 

and economical. 

IN USE IN NEARLY 100 CITIES AND TOWNS. | 
Address 





Helly Manufacturing Co., 
Lockport, N. Y., or 
Park Benjamin & Bro., Gen. Agents. 
50 Astor House, N. Y. City. 
Jas. Cushing. G —_ Western Agen 
149 Lasalie St., Chicago. Ll. 
Azel Ames, M. 


12 Posaterton 8q., Boston, Mass. 


ALABASTINE 


Walls and Ceilings, 


FAR SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 
IT IS A VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 

Made in pure white and a variety of beautiful ticts, 
Can be applied on wood work as well as plaster. It 
is cheaper than Kalsomine, will cover more surface, 
“Nend Tor ample sare to SEELEY BROS., = 
Burling slip, New York Ci n 
AVERILL PAINT Co. 19 Federal St.. 

Boston, Mass. 
132 & 134 East River St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
177 East Jackson St.. Chicago., Il. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
N. E. Cor, Fourth and Race Sts., Phila- 
delphia. 











M. B. Church. Manager, Grand Rapids, 
le 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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SUMMER RESORTS. 


FINANCIAL. 








M ANSION HOUSE, ORANGE, N. J.—ON- 

ly 30 minutes trom New York. Thoroughly 
renovated, newly turnished, put in complete order 
throughout, and ‘supplied with all modern improve- 
ments, including pertect ven'ilation, gas, and electric 
bells in every room, direct telephone communication 
to all parts of New York. No pains will be spared to 
make itone of the leading hotels in the vicinity of 
New York. The table is supplied with the best that 
the New York markets afford. by turther particu- 
lars in regard to rooms and boa the coc are re- 
spectfully invited to address ONT WOO & €O., Pro- 
prietors, Orange, N.J. Open all the eed 





YOWER HILL HOUSE, NARRAGANSETT 
Pier. R. .—Will open for season of 1880, June 

25. It will be newly Bere ny and in complete order; 
grounds lighted by electric lights. Terms low. C 





Tt EVERE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS.—THE 
_\ subscriber Syvieg secured a long lease of this 
favorite hotel on liberal te sane announces Rates re- 
duced to $2.50 and $3.00 per Day; Par!ors and Baths 
extra. Notwithstanding this reduction in prices, the 
unrivaled excellence of the table will be maintained. 
OHAS. B. FERRLN, Proprietor. 





wes. MOUNTAINS. “THE MAPLE- 
wood,’’ Bethlehem, N. H.—The favorite sum 
mer resort of the Mountains; accommodates 500 
guests; open from June to October. Enlarged by the 
aeTEY of 90 feet to the Mt. Washington front. O. D 





YATSKILL MOUNTAINS, {OVERLOOK 
_/ Mountain House. Highest location, finest 
scenery and best appointed first-class hotel; open 
June Lith; terms reasonable. Yor engagements 
address JAMES SMITH, Proprietor, Woodstock, N.Y 





AVIL'ON HOTEL, NEW BRIGHTON, 

Staten Island, N. Y. Nearest first-class sum 
mer hotel to New York © ity. JAMES R. SANGSTER- 
Proprietor 





oe HOTEL DIRECTORY AND TRAV- 
» elers’ Monitor. A Gazetteer and Hotel Direct- 
ory of the United States and Canadas is published 
by the HOTEL GAZETTE PUBLISHING HOUSE, lll 
Broadway. All the best hotels and summer resorts 
announce pasteuiete = the HOTEL GAZETTE. 
Weekly, illustrated, —¥. a, copy. Offices, Hotel 
Exchange Bureau, iu Broa New York 





N OORE'’S HOTEL. TRENTON FALLS, 

N. Y.—First class. Finest Scenery and Falls 
in America. Send for Circulars. M. MOORE, Pro- 
prietors. 





YOOPERSTOWN, N. Y., OTSEGO LAKE.— 
Through Drawing room cars on all trains be- 
tween Albany and © rstown. The Cooper House 
will open June 19, 1 Accommodations for 500 
guests. Fine boating and fishin ng. Driving and Moun- 
tain Air cannot be surpassed. The Cooper House has 
hot and cold baths, bells and gas in allrooms. There 
are tour bowling alleys, a large billiard room and 
fine etnies oommereae with the hotel. Send for cir- 
cular. 8. E. CRITTENDEN, Proprietor. 





ALDWIN HOUSE, NEWBURGH, W., Y.— 
Situated at an elevation commanding a full 
view of the City, Newburgh Bay, the Hudson River 
and the Highlands for many miles—8 minutes from 
the ferry, communicating with the Hudson River 
Railroad, and the boat landing for the Hudson Piver 
Steamers. Free Omnibus. Largest and best first- 
class hotelin Newburgh. Built of brick, and has all 
the modern improvements. Terms, $2 per day. For 
articulars, apply to or ~ ma ge SsMiTH & WALTER. 
MIRE, Propri ors, Newburgh, N 


HOTEL BRIGHTON, 
BRIGHTON BHACH, 


CONEY ISLAND. 
J. H. BRESLIN. 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO, 











| are RECEIVING BY EVERY GER- 


MAN STEAMSHIP FRESH LOTS of 
GARDEN VASES and LAWN STAT- 
UES, of the celebrated ** Berlin Stone- 
ware,” which is warranted to stand 


| the weather equal to Granite and far 


better than Iron or Marble. 
AS WORKS OF ART, they are 


unsurpassed by any others of 
similar material. They are as 


| hard and as heavy as Marble or 


Stone, are not nearly as costly, 
and do not change in color. 


SYPHER & CO., 
741 Broadway, New York, 


LAWN STATUES AND VASES 








| made by the Berlin Stoneware Works (Berlin, Ger- 


many), imported to order for the Trade only. No 
goods sold at retail. Portfoho containing photo- 
graphs of 150 different designs of Vases and Statues 
sent on receipt of cost price of $3.00, or sent C. 0. D. 
to any address) RUDOLPH FRANK, 229 
Fulton Street, New York, Resident Agent for 
the United States. 


Stationery. 
A box containing 8 quires fine paper, 1 pack corre- 
spondence cards, ond fo our packs env elopes for $1. 


The Styl tylographic Pen. 
A pencil which writes ink, very useful for a 
traveler. 
Muckle’s Letter Opener 
opens fifty letters a minute. 
VANKLEECK, CLARK & O0O., 
Opposite Post-office. 233 Broadway, New York. 
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RICHMOND & ALLEGHANY 


RAILROAD CoO. 
FIRST MORTCACE 7 PER CENT. 
FORTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 
ISSUE, $5,000,000. 


The mortgage which secures these bonds is a first 
lien on the completed line from Richmond to Clifton 
Forge, Virginia, a distance of 250 miles, and also upon 
all the property and franchises of the JAMES RIVER 
AND KANAWHA CANAL, a work of great value, 
constructed at a cost of over ten millions of dollars. 

The undersigned, after the fullest investigation, 
offer and confidently recommend these bonds to in- 
vestors. Price, % cents and interest. 


ROBINS, POWELL & CO., 
No. 40 Wall Street. 
CLOSSON & HAYS, 


No. 11 Nassau Street. 





St. Louis, Iron Mountain 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO, 


EQUIPMENT, LOAN, 


Six per cent. interest,tree of taxes,payable quarterly 
Registered certificates ot-the 
IRON MOUNTAIN CAR TRUST, 
SERIES A, $690,000, 
with Sinking Fund extending over seven years. 
Secured by the direct obligation of the 
8ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN AND SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY CO., 
with the title to the equipment vested in Trustees ‘or 
the benefit of the registered holders 
of the certificates. 
A limited amount for sale at par and interest to pay 
for new rolling stock now being delivered 
The certificates will be ready for delivery on the 
7th of July, and will draw interest from the Ist of 
July. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


NEW YORK 
TOWNSEND WHELEN & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA 

CLARK, POST & MARTIN, 
NEW YORK. 








BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


New Sunday School Song Book, 


GOOD AS GOLD 


Gives Universal Satisfaction. 





Considered by many the BEST BOOK by the popular 
Authors, Lowry and Doane. 





Price in Boards, $30 per 100. 
TRY IP eer ce. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


The Best New Music Books. 


For High Schools. 


The Welcome Chorus. 


By W.S.TrILpen. Just out. 
For Seashore or Mountains. 


Gems of English Song; 
Cluster of Gems; .00.) Or one of 


other Vocal or 


Instrumental Bound Volumes of Sheet Music. 
All the same price. 


For Sunday-School Conventions. 


White Robes. go cts 


By ABBEY and MuNGER. Very popular. 
For Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes. 


Voice of Worship, “sox: ° “"* 
The Temp le, $1. By W.0. Penis. 


Examine he your Fall Classes. 
For Amateur Performers. 

Sorcerer, ($1.0.) Bells of Corneville, | ¢ 
($1.50.) Pinafore, (50c.) and many other 
Operas and Cantatas. 

Any book sent, post-free, for tbe retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 

843 Broadway, New York. 


| GOLi Topp & BARD, 


Po rage «ss 


Pencils, Holders, Cases, Eitc., 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Send for Price- 











($1.00.) 





List. 
Our Goodsare for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.8. 





BUNTINGS. 


All wool } *? — t at 16 cents, 


in all colors. 


Have been sold all the sea- 
son for 31 cents. It will pay 
to buy them at the price for 
next season’s wear. 


Lord &8 Laylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Grand and Chrystie Streets 





R.H. MACY & 60., 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Our Thirty- Departments filled with 

es camer irate. * 








HATS ARB BON NETS, 
21, aa 
sits AND OAKS, 
, 


ADI ath Ww 
HOSIERY AND UND AH 
nN 13 GOODS. WORSTEDS, 


BLACK. ' "SILKS, 


1K DRESS GOUDS 





Mart Orpers a Spectatty anp Prompriy Fitvep. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FRLE, 





During July and August this Establish- 
mont wi lel lose on Saturdays at 12 0’cleck, 
neon.) 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Linen Lawns at Reduced Price! 


We have reduced the price of our finest 
Linen Lawns to 
35c. per Yard. 
A sample book containing a large assort- 
ment of patterns will be sent to any address, 


provided the party sending will agree to re- 
turn the book promptiy. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


10 East 14th St.. N. ¥. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2, 














Bigg a a bed. No mattress or pillows re- 
iy ry 4 Shan a Rammer, sp.is Ate body as 
ea saa an es 8 ‘0 or = 
pees ‘ly » Bobet tages. ca itis} just the thi stor notes. 





Sthees. MK -4- spor 

Good for the or’ A eoleat piace win t the 
house.” FATA did for viinvalids orchildren. Sent on 
receipt of tees orc. 0. D. For $0 cts, extra, with 
oF a express to any R. R. station east 


iver = = == wt rd Dixon's 


CW LARD. sige Aber carat 


Boston | 94 Market St., Chicago. Send for Ci 


Home-Made Tarkish Rugs. 


Ladies can make their own Turkish Rugs, by. draw- 
ing in > Ras Yarn, &c., into one of our Siam a arian 
Patte y and fascinating work eS be 
ple, with hook and full directions, mailed for Send 
Stamp tor Circular. InsrRvuction Free at ouR Satrs- 
ROOM. nts wa 


uted. 
SH RUG PATTER ° 
339 ! irasce N. ¥0° Bie eines.” ’ 


Vine ms a7 
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